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‘Tue WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, sINCE 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND 





IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHO3E EFFECT 
IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPKESSES.”— (Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—MADAME ARABELLA 
GODDARD and other Artists at THIS DAY’S (Saturday) CONCERT.— 
Grand Symphony in C, No. 9 (Schubert); Concerto in D minor (Mendelssohn) ; 
Overtures ** Zauberfidte ” (Mozart) and “ The Highlands” (Gade), y 
Admission Half-a-Crown or by Guinea Season Tickets. Reserved stalls 2s. 6d. at 
the Palace and Exeter Hall. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—SEASON 1869. 


Supscripriox, Onr Goines. 

Five Grand Concerts, Five Public Rehearsals, in St. James's Hall. 

Six Soirées Musicales, in St. George’s Hall. 

Orchestral and Chamber Instrumental Practices every Saturday afternoon, at half- 
past two, in the Minor Hall, St. George's, under the direction of Professor Wylde, 
Mus, Doc., Herr Jansa, and Mr. H. Holmes, 

Choral Practices: every Wednesday evening, at Eight o'clock, in the Minor Hall, 
St. George's, under the direction of Mr, Witttam, BEeavay. 

Subscriptions received by the usual agents, and at the office, St. George’s Hall. 
Amateurs and professionals wishing to become members should apply to 

WILLIAM BEAVAN, Hon. Sec., St. George’s"Hall, Langham Place. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS. — Notice. — Subscribers’ tickets will admit to the GRAND 
SOLREE DRAMATIQUE et MUSICALE, which will take place in June, in addition 
to the usual number of concerts and public rehearsals. Sofa stalls, £2 2s.; other 
stalls, £1 1ls. 6d. and £1 1s, No extra charge made for reserved seats at public 
rehearsals. Chief office, No. 4, Langham-place, Regent-street. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Brernoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W.—President, Mr. BENEDICT. Director, Herr SCHUBERT.— 
Season 1869. The SECOND CONCERT (First Part of Programme, compositions 
of Spohr and Hiller), will take place on TUESDAY NEXT, 30th March, to 
commence at Eight o’clock punctually. .The following members. will appear— 
Vocalists, Mesdames Lester, Royd, Augusta Darvell; Mr. Henry Gordon, Mr. 
Kentchen, and -Herr Wallenreiter. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Mr. William 
Carter and Herr Schrattenholz; Violin, Herr Josef Ludwig and Herr Yung; Viola, 
Mr. Cooper; Violoncello, Herr Schuberth. Conductor, Herr Schuberth. 


IRST APPEARANCE of HERR SCHUBERTH’S 

_ QUARTETT.—First Violin, Herr Josef Ludwig (pupil of Joachim) ; Second 
Violin, Herr Yung (pupil of Ferdinand David); Viola, Mr. Cooper; Violoncello, 
Herr Schuberth, 




















UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


Ts ‘MISSES JEWELL beg to announce that their 
ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the Quesn’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, Fripay Eventna, June llth. Particulars will be duly advertised.— 
20, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY begs to announce that 
she will give an ENGLISH CONCERT at Sr. Jamus’s Hatt, Regent Street 
and Piccadilly, on Wepnespay EventxG, April 7, 1869, to commence at Eight 
o'clock precisely. WVocalists—Madame Bodda-Pyne (Miss Louisa Pyne), Miss Sofia 
Vinta, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Wells, Miss Santos (her first 
appearance in public), Miss Elena Angele, and Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. George 
erren, Mr. W. H, Tilla, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The London Glee and Madrigal Union (established 1859), under the direction of Mr. 
Land, consisting of Miss Jane Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coates, Mr. Land, and Mr. 
Lawler. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard ; Violin, Mr. H. Weist Hill; Flate, 
Mr. De Jong; Accompanist, Mr, Thouless, 

Sofa Stalls, 6s, ; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission 1s. Tickets may be obtained 
of Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Boosey and Co., 28, Holles 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; Alf. Hays, “City Ticket Office,” 
Royal Exchange Building ; Madame Sainton-Dolby, at her residence, 71, Glouces- 
ter Place, Hyde Park ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


HERR REIOHARDT will introduce a new song of his 

x ace Pie op pe Mle ry a “OF THEE I THINK” (‘Ich denke dein"), 
e Lon ~ , 

Evening, Apel Saad. e-Themar’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, Thursday 














M388. ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing — 30th 
at., Oaklands Chapel, Shepherd’s Bush (Messiah); 31st, Birkbeck Institu- 
fan ; April 1st, Halstead fleerea 5th, Brinton (dete as Galatea); 15th, Guild 
rd; 16th, Exeter Hall (Sacred Harmonic) ; 20th, Greenwich; May 11th, Stoke- 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, REGENT ST. & PICCADILLY. 
Ms W. H. TILLA (Pupil of Signor Sanerovannt, 


Maestro di Canto del Conservatoire, Milano) has the honour to announce 
that he will give a 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


on 


TUESDAY, 20th APRIL, 

(And will sing for the first time in St. James’s Hall since his arrival from Italy) 

on which occasion he will be assisted by the following Artists :— 
Cocalists : 

Mapame PYNE-BODDA, Miss EDITH WYNNE, & Mapaws SAINTON-DOLBY, 


THE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION 
(Conducted by Mr. Epwarp Lanp). 


Mr. LEWIS THOMAS anp Ma. W. H. TILLA. 


Justrumentalists : 

VioLInN—M. PROSPER SAINTON, 
PrAnororTeE—Mapaue ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(Broadwood & Sons’ Concert Grand Pianoforte will be used on this occasion.) 
Conductors— Herr W. GANZ and FRANCESCO BERGER. 


Apuission—Stalls (reserved), 5s.; Balcony and Body of Hall, 3s.; Area, 2s. 
Galleries and Orchestra, 1s. 

Tickets may be had of Chappell and Co,, 50, New Bond Street; Duncan Davison 
and Co., 244, Regent Street; Hammond and Co., 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street; 
Hutchings and Romer, 9, Conduit Street; Duff and Stewart, 147, Oxford Street; 
Joseph Williams and Co., 129, Cheapside; and at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, 8t. 
James’s Hall. 

All letters respecting engagements to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


WANTED an ASSISTANT 


TO MANAGE 


A BRANCH MUSIC PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 
Unexceptionable references as to ability and character required. Good Salary. 
Apply to Z, care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing at St. James's Hall 

(Mr. W. H. Tilla's grand concert), April 20th, Bexevict’s popular Ballad, 

“ROCK ME TO SLBEP,” and We.uincton Guernsey's favourite song, “ THE 
SPRING,” composed for her. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Euautt, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CaLKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT will sing Benepict’s popular 


song, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at St. James’s Hall, April 12th. 


ISS BLANCHE REEVES, Mr. WALLACE 
WELLS, and Mr. TEMPLE will sing Ranpeccer’s Trio, “I NAVIGANTI,” 
at Waterford, March 30th; Clonmel, 31st; and Kilkenny, April 1st. 


ISS THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


ISS ABBOTT will sing Beyezprcr’s popular song, 
“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” in aid of the Funds of the Victoria Hospital, at 
Chelsea Vestry Hall, on March 31st. 


ADAME ALFIARDI will sing W. Vixcent 
Wattace's popular “SONG OF MAY,” at the Tottenham Assembly 
Rooms, Tais Evenrne. 


DLLE. STRIGER will sing the popular Cavatina, 


“"MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE,” by Wetiixeton Guerxser, at 



































Newington (Judas Maccabeus) ; 27th, Store Street Rooms.-—19, Newman Street, W. 
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ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, finding that s0 
many of her Friends and Pupils are under the impression that she has 
removed (in consequence of the repairs of the house), begs to state that she still 
resides at 38, WELBECK STREET, CA VENDISH SQUARE, and continues her 
instructions on the Guitar and Concertina. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE begs to acquaint her Friends 
and Pupils that she is now free to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
Lessons, etc.—22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. CHARLES STANTON will sing “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” at Chelsea, March 31st; Miss Berry Greening’s 
Concert, at Islington, April 1st; and Myddelton Hall, April 5th, 


R. WALTER REEVES will sing, Tuts Eveyine, 
a WALtAcer’s ocean melody, “ THE SEA IS A JOVIAL COMRADE,” and 
the new baritone Serenade, ** WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” at Mr, Lansdowne Cot- 
tell’s concert, Tottenham. 


R. ARTHUR KENTCHEN (Baritone) will be at 

liberty to accept Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, etc., after 

March Ist. Communications to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 


continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for full or small 
Bands, on moderate terms, Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz’s residence, 37, Golden Square. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) begs to announce 


his return from Italy, and requests that all communications relative to 
Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., to be addressed care of Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ERR ALFRED JAELL will arrive in London, April 


1sth.—Apply to Messrs. Erarp, 18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


























BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 








G. B. ALLEN’S GREAT BALLAD. 
HO CAN TELL? (What may to-morrow be, who 


VY can tell?) Arranged for Two Voices. By MicuarL Watson, Beware of 
vile imitations. Song or Duet, post-free for 19 stamps. 


Ransrorp & Soy, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


HE WOMAN OF SAMARIA, W. Srernpaue Ben- 


netr’s Sacred Cantata. Folio edition, 12s. All the 
separately. Also Chorus and Band Parts for Sale or Hire, Sn ae Ne: 


Lamporx Cock & Co., 63, New Eond Street, 








Just Published. 


OMANCE SANS PAROLES (Op. 26). By E. de 


PeNARANDA, 8 distinguished amateur. This charming and elegant “ 
de Salon,” has been received with great applause by the musical aha se At nrg 


Scld by Scnorr & Co., 159, Regent Street, London. 


ARITA. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosauinz. 


Sung by Miss S. Pyne, and Miss Lucy E , 
Fre Aa yhe, nucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ANDEGGER’S popular Trio, «“ " 
(“The Mariners ”), as ololon distinguished fon ANTI © 


Herren W ; ’ 
site an., 5 _— and Salomon, at the Court Concerts, Berlin, is published, 








Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS: 


A SELECTION OF 


POPULAR MELODIES, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By MICHAEL WATSON. 


WHO CAN TELL? ...  « G. B. ALLEN 
OH! HOW DELIGHTFUL! ‘ ove J. L. Motor ‘ 
SUNNY DAYS WILL COME AGAIN! H. Russguu ove 28, 
WHITE DAISY ree rere naa 
THE WOODPECKER ove me” ee MICHAEL KELLY .., 2s, 
I LOVE THE MERRY SUNSHINE ... S. Gover ove 28, 


Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 
Just Published, 


“THE CAMBRIAN PLUME,” 
NEW SONG (WITH CHORUS AD, LIB.) 
In E and F. 
Words by HENRY DAVIES. 
Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Price 3s, 
Separate Chorus Parts, price 8d. the Set. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ov 28, 
owe 28. 








Now Ready, 


TWO WINTER SONGS. 
No. 1. “WINTER AND WASTE” ... oe ove aoe one Price 3s, 
No.3. *A WIDOW BIRD” .. sco cco ove. | 000; 6 = 090 — 

Composed by H. C. BANISTER. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day, 


“WHEN THOU ART FAR AWAY,’ 
SONG. 
The Words by JOHN BROUGHAM. 
The Music by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day, 


“FELICE MA NON GAJO,” 
UN PICCOLO PEZZO PER IL PIANOFORTE. 
Composta da HENRY CHARLES BANISTER. 
Price 2s. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“FLOW, MURMURING STREAM,” 
SONG. 
The Words by C. NEALE. 


The Music by Mrs, MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW CONTRALTO SONG. 
‘“ THEY SPEAK OF HIM LIGHTLY,’ 


SONG, 
The Words by MORAO. 


The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“WHERE THE SUN SHINES BRIGHTEST.” 


(THE BIRD'S SONG). 


“Q'ER THE BLUE OCEAN GLEAMING.” 


(THE SAILOR’S WIFE). 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS SUNSHINE.” 
(SERENADE). 
“FAR AWAY.” 
(BALLAD). 


Composed by BESSIE L’EVESQUE. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL LETTERS BY DR. FERDINAND HILLER. 
NEW SERIES.* 


Il. 

May I ask permission to offer some observations on Gervinus's 
last book, _, and Prvcn tg though that interesting work 
has already found an enthusiastic panegyrist in your paper? No 
musician should neglect reading it, since he will find anaes else 
such abundant opportunities for experiencing delight, for feeling 
angry, for indulging in reflection, for convinced and agree- 
ing, and for passionately denying. Grand views, petty omissions, 
firmly based conclusions, and inward discrepancies, alternate with 
each other—it would be necessary to write another book to do 
justice, in a certain sense, to this one. This is what I am certainly 
not able to do, and if I venture to adopt, in reference to a man like 
Gervinus, a style of language which scarcely becomes me, I am 
fortified by the consciousness of feeling as a perfect layman in the 
history and the esthetics of musical art, a fact to which Gervinus 
ascribes so high a significance in the case of that art. 

The author commences with the subject of music, and its origin. 
Tone is, according to him, ‘the object of imitation” for mu- 
sical art. Ought we not rather to regard tone as the material 
with which music works? But, by tone, Gervinus understands, as 
we shall presently see, not acoustically measured tone, but absolute 
sound (Schall und Klang), and, above all, the accent of the feelings 
in discourse. 

The period when man possibly worked his way from scarcely 
articulated emotional sounds to speech, and to song, has always 
afforded an opportunity for all sorts of hypotheses. Did he, as 
Lucretius and Givin assume, learn anything from singing-birds ? 
Decidedly not—nothing that led to song, which, more than aught 
else should express human feelings—we should much rather seek 
in the imitation of song the origin of instrumental virtuosity. One 
of the oldest records of mankind speaks of instrumental music 
which is so strongly impugned by Gervinus. In the fourth chap- 
ter of the first Book of ae we read: ‘¢ And his brother’s name 
was Jubal ; he was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.” In what grey antiquity are the fathers of those who compose 
our orchestras lost! It is a pity that the father, properly speak- 
ing, of the race was not worth much! 

Man himself is the most perfectly constructed singing-bird, and 
the throat of no nightingale can be compared with that of a 
Sonning or of a Malibran. A question of far greater importance, 
however, would be whether an antediluvian “ Fodeler ” required a 
‘* Schnadahupferl,” on which to compose his singsong, and whether 
he invented the words and the tones at the same moment, or 
whether, like the lark, he poured forth his voice freely over hill 
and dale, If the last was possible (Professor Vogl must be con- 
sulted on the point), we obtain for music an absolute basis, which 
no philosophy and no esthetics can overthrow. 

or Gervinus, however, ‘‘ emphasis is the mother of language;” 
on the medieval maxim: “ accentus mater musices,”, reposes, he 
asserts, “the entire system of musical esthetics.” He proceeds to 
explain at length, in the most eloquent manner, how the strongly 
accentuated and vividly modulated delivery of a speaker contains 
in itself a kind of music, and, hence, that music has not really to 
invent anything new, but merely to master the current emotions in 
Speech, in order to attain its ends. To meet the objection that, in 
manner, musical art could attain only to recitative, but never 
to a rounded melody, far less to a piece of musical composition, he 
has first recourse to the history of musical art, commencing with 
the music of the Greeks.—The Greeks! what artist’s heart does 
not beat more strongly on hearing that name! And what Ger- 
vinus says so beautifully about the way in which their life has 
permeated art, and about the mutually permeating life of their 
arts, fills one with yearning, and almost with sadness. Will there 
ever arise another _— in the world such as the public of Athens 
bably was ? ardly, for some time—neither in Germany, 
‘Tance, England, or anywhere else. With regard to art, the 
civilized poeple of the world at present, widely separated as they 
- fem other, are united in one homogenous nation—that of 
ism. 
What the learned author says of the music of the Greeks is, it is 
true, in many of the details, incomprehensible to the musician, but 


* From the Kélnische Zeitung. 





amounts to what we have been taught from our youth upwards: 
that their music can be conceived only in combination with their 
poetry, round which it twined, as the ivy twines round 
the oak. Who would doubt that the most elevated poetry, 
with its rich rhythms strengthened by beautiful tones, produced 
the most extraordinary effect upon the people from whose genius 
it sprang? But what is gone is gone; we willingly believe in it, 
but we cannot picture it. Our recitative, which, it is true, owes 
its origin to the attempt to revive Greek music, has, leaving out 
of consideration many other details, for its basis, harmony, with 
which the Ancients were not acquainted. Gervinus, who assigns 
& high position to recitative, appears to overlook the enormous 
importance of this one of its factors, when he ascribes the grand 
effects of recitative to the purely d part of it, or at least 
asserts that it can attain such effects without extraneous means. 

Supported by new and important historical researches (above all 
by those of the learned Ambros), Gervinus gives us a summary of 
the development of part-song in the Middle Ages—the summary 
being interspersed with yom! clever reflections—and dedi- 
cates a hymn of the most deserved admiration to Palestrina, when 
he comes to that com . Yet this is precisely where we 
reach a point at which the basis of the author’s system of musical 
esthetics proves insufficient. We will assume that the separate 
voices in the works of the old Roman school sang not only simply, 
nobly, and expressively, but in the closest connection with the 
accent of the words, yet with this their pure, grand effect had 
nothing to do. That effect is to be sought in the wonderful 
manner in which the different parts flow into each other, in 
the mystically sublime and ionless harmonies which they 
form, in the expression of the Eternal and Endless resulting 
from this succession of sounds, without a division, and perfectly 
unattainable by single strains, however full of soul and serie 
The words of the text, when sung, are, even for the Latin 
scholars, mostly unintelligible, as each voice sings different ones. 
If we make ourselves acquainted with them, we shall feel their 
influence only in the most general features of the composition. If 
Gervinus succeeded in building up dramatic music, then in course 
of development, entirely upon his theory of accent, he would have 
to leave on one side a whole separate branch of art, complete in 
itself, and of which Palestrina must be regarded as the highest 
representative. But this cannot very well be done. 

We come to the folk’s song, to which an interesting section is 
devoted. Its age, its application, and employment are discussed, 
the magnificence of its melody is extolled, and the author then 
makes the assertion: ‘“‘The movement of the feelings is the 
generating and creative power in melody as in all music.” Here 
then we have the confession that a musical thought can flow freely 
from the soul of an inspired | but, with an interrupted 
cadence, the author quickly modulates back again to the words, 
and concludes with “melody that has grown out of natural 
emphasis” instead of the primitively generated melody. ‘A single 
strophe in a folk’s song once put him on the track of the intellectual 
foundation of music.” This is doubly interesting, for nothing is 
less calculated to prove his views than this very thing—folk’s song. 
The same folk’s melody serves not only for the various strophes of 
the same song, but serves in its entirety for different songs. The 
separate words in the latter are accented with tolerable grammatical 
cornectness, but those most insignificant in sense have frequentl 
the greatest stress. With the more delicate accent of feeling, su 
as art-music offers, it is exceedingly unusual to meet. What 
strikes us as so charming and precious in beautiful, genuine folk’s 
melodies is precisely the fresh oneness of the musical thought, that 
appears © have gushed forth like a mountain . If not 
produced before the verse to which—as is still at the present day 
the case with the Italian improvisatori—it might then serve as 8 
kind of metrical guide, it was probably produced at the same time. 
To, or from it, certainly in exceptional cases alone. 

The course of development through which, as we know, the branches 
of dramatic music (opera and oratorio) passed, and the progress of 
instrumental accompaniment and of instrumental music form the 
matter of the following sections. As the author does not make the 
slightest pretension to give us his own historical researches, but 
simply to deduce results for his ideas from what has already been 
achieved, it must be my task to reproduce, in a com: 





these ideas of his at this important point. The perfected imitation, 
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then, of the sounds expressing our feelings furnishes the materials 
by which music is enabled to perform what it has to do, namely, to 
re ¢ artistically the endless world of those feelings. But it is 
io te words that it obtains sense and significance ; separatéd 
from p fink it becomes purely formal, Instrumental music can aid 
in augmenting the capability of expression possessed by words when 
sung—but purely instrumental music finds no justification before 
sesthetic reason; it can, at most, only a technical interest 
for musicians and connoisseurs. Handel is the composer who has 
fulfilled all the requirements of musical art more completely than 
any other. No other has produced so much that is profound, 
beautiful, and perfect, as he. All the esthetics of musical 
art may be developed from him; from him may examplés 
be drawn of all that musical art can do, and ought to do. 
unless I am mistaken, is the quintessence of all the views pro- 
pounded by Gervinus. { ; } 
Many objections may, I think, be raised to this. Above all, it 
must again be asserted that man received from Nature the gift and 
the impulse to express himself musically, without being urged 
thereto by words, and without leaning on them for support. e 
sing as loudly as our throat permits, and with our whole soul, 
because our soul yearns, and our throat is formed to sing. Thus 
the first place in man’s love will always be assigned to vocal music, 
not because, borne by the words, it creates, as it were, a body, for 
impalpable feelings, but because in it the beautiful world of tune is 
opened up to us by that organ which, being a piece of ourselves, 
moves us more sympathetically than any other. This joy in the 
shapes of the world of tune, as such, the shuddering paroxysms, 
perhaps never to be explained, of emotion, of lofty feeling, and of 
ecstasy, into which they plunge us, constitute the foundations of 
our relations to that mt "The musically Beautiful affects us, as 
such, as that clever writer, Dr. Hanslick, has admirably put it in 
his much discussed work, though he has not, perhaps, done full 
justice to the capability of expression by musical art. 
t anyone observe, without prejudice, himself and_ others. 
Whether we listen to the most naive folk’s song, or whether Handel’s 
‘* Hallelujah,” borne upwards on a thousand voices, greets our ears, 
it is, in the first place, the charm of a melodic bud, scarcely 
opened, and, in the latter, the pps and magnificence of the 
united elements of the entire world of tone, that charms or inspires 
us. That in the one instance we have to do with a simple swain’s 
sweetheart, and in the other with the Kingdom of Heaven, has no 
share in the first, immediate, impression produced on us; that 
pi mye is purely musical in its nature, and would not fail to 
make itself felt, even if we did not, or could not, understand the 
wo 


(To be continued.) 
—— 


A SAINT REHABILITATED. 
(From “ Punch.”) 


St. George, in his character of a gallant knight on horseback, spiking a 
dragon, was disgracefully removed from the sovereign; and Mr. Punch has 
acarcely dared to take a sovereign since. If he does, it is only to do like other 
people, and because that coin does as well as any other to shy at a waiter 
after dinner, and in exchange for the cigar-light. But St. George, as the 
jolly Cappadocian Baker, has never had half justice done him, and Mr. Punch 
inclines to consider him in this light. The notion came into his head at St. 
George’s own Hall, nearly opposite the Polytechnic, the other night, while he 
was listening to the Christy Minstrels, who made musical the echoes of that 
highly superior edifice. It occurred to Mr. Punch that he would write them 
an opera, to be called George, the Cappadocian, or the Brave British Baker. 
We hereby copyright the idea. There be passages in the life of St. George 
which would not only delight, but instruct. We should not leave out the 
Dragon, but should put him in a new light. George was brave, but a cheat. 
The Dragon was a type of the Magistrates who seek to prevent bakers from 
cheating. We should not give George the victory, though he gets it now-a- 
days, thanks to the idiotcy of vestries, but we should repress him by means of 
the beautiful Princess. We forget whether Cappadocia is a place where blacks 
live; but no matter; we should certainly let the Christy Minstrels wear their 
sable, though we never could comprehend why really charming melody should 
come more pleasantly to the ear through reddened lips than from an artist's 
natural mouth. Yes, we are rather nuts on our Capadocian opera, and shall 
ae, give the scenario, at an early date. Meantime, go to St. George’s 
all, and hear the Minstrels ; for they are exceeding good, both in serious and 
comic work, and they have excluded all the vulgarity which used to make 
Punch long to break the woolley heads of other days. 





(MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD AND 
BEETHOVEN'S OP. 106. 
(From the “ Queen,” March 20). 

The return of Madame Arabella Goddard, after her most successful 
provincial tour, has been the great event. On Saturday, the 18th inst. 
the queen of pianists, in St. James’s Hall, sported with the “Ne Plus 
Ultra” sonata of Woelfli, in which the composer conceived he had con- 
centrated all imaginable intricacies, as if it was child’s play ; and no 
wonder, since the “ Plus Ulira” of Dussek had been disposed of by 
the fair executant with equal grace and facility. In Mendelssohn's trio 
in C minor were associated three of the greatest of European artists on 
their respective instraments—Madame Arabella Goddard taking the 
pianoforte part, Joachim “ imperializing” on the violin, and Piatti 
discoursing eloquently on the violoncello. A finer interpretation. of 
this trio was never listened to. This Saturday’s scheme was brimful 
of excitement, for Joachim and Sainton were again allied—and what 
allies !—in Bach’s concerto in D minor; whilst these two distinguished 
violinists hada coadjutor in Piatti for Handel’s concertoin G minor fortwo 
violinsand violoncello. Miss Edith Wynne was the vocalist. If Saturday 
was a concert out of theordinary routine, whatcan bereported of the scene 
in St. James’s Hall last Monday evening? The points of attraction 
were Beethoven's celebrated sonata in B flat, Op. 106, for pianos, and 
the famed pianoforte and violin sonata in A major, by the same master 
mind, and most familiarly known as the “Kreutzer” sonata, being 
dedicated to the composer of the opera of Zodoiska, the overture to 
which was so popular some half century since, and which was probably 
extinguished by a much greater work of art—Cherubini’s overture to 
Lodoiska. Madame Arabella Goddard and Joachim, in the two Beet- 
hoven sonatas specified above, drew one of the largest auditories ever 
assembled within the St. James’s Hall. There was significance in this 
gathering, for it was a marked compliment paid to the pianist—the 
night being for her benefit—and a distinct recognition of her position 
as one of the most accomplished pianists of the age. But, apart from 
professional and personal sympathy, her name has been specially asso- 
ciated with the B flat sonata; for it was reserved for a young English 
girl to play this wondrous composition for the first time—and that, too 
in Germany, mirabile dictu! The B flat sonata was pronounced, indeed 
to be impracticable. It was a sealed book to the German artists, for 
even Liszt shrank from performing the work in public. Even Beet- 
hoven himself, highly as he prized his Op. 106, suggested the omis- 
sion of the fugue therein, evidently under the impression that it was 
taxing the powers of pianists too much in this country. However, 
Madame Goddard, during her tour in Germany in 1855, attacked 
the sonata in Berlin, and her performance won the unqualified 
approbation of Herr Rellstab, who was a most uncompromising 
critic. Madame Goddard subsequently executed the work at one 
of her soifées; but it was in 1867 that the daring experiment was 
made by her of testing the taste of an audience at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. We write “daring” advisedly, for it is a great temptation to 
artists of note not to risk their reputation in the execution of works of 
enormous difficulty, and which exact from hearers fixed following, and 
marked attention. No living artist has had greater courage than 
Madame Goddard in the introduction of the abstruse and complicated, 
and the reward of bravery has attended the essay, in public apprecia- 
tion and by sympathetic support. On no former occasion had the 
pianist met with more enthusiastic applause than at the close of each 
movement, and at the wind-up of this long and intricate sonata. To 
be recalled twice on the platform must indeed have been gratifying to 
the artist ; but the special feature of the demonstration was more than 
this amount of applause, and that was the constitution of the tribunal 
at this concert. We never recollect to have seen congregated a larger 
collection of celebrities of the profession and of the amateur world. 
Almost every musician of note, native and foreign, in this metropolis 
were present, It was most pleasing to hear the loud and universal 
expressions of admiration from such leading authorities. It is of 
course impossible in these columns to follow the player through the 
various movements of this grand inspiration. But in signalizing her 
reading of the adagio sostenuto in F sharp minor, for its poetry and 
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passion, and in pointing out her wonderous digital accuracy and fine 
accent in the elaborate fugue, we believe we are justified in the 
assertion that the executant combined the essential elements of re- 
finement and delicacy, and of marvellous mechanism and intellectual 
reading. The equality of execution, its unerring exactitude, its 
unflagging vigour, its transparent clearness, were all ingredients which 
could be dwelt upon, and which, however, could only be illustrated by 
examples in notation, By an eminent authority who followed the per- 
formance score in hand, we had the assurance that not a note in the 
stupendous fugue was missed. And it need scarcely be added that a 
mixed auditory could never have been moved as it was to enthusiasm, 
unless the breadth of the phrasing had been accompanied with distinct 
articulation, Theaudience remained for the “ Kreutzer ” sonata ; how it 
was played by the two artists may be more easily imagined than 
it can be described. Joachim also led in Schubert’s string quartet in 
A minor, having Ries, H. Blagrove, and Piatti as coadjutors. Piatti 
played Marcello’s sonata in G minor. Miss Angele was the vocalist, 
vice Miss Annie Edmonds, who was indisposed, and Benedict as usual 
was the able accompanist. The season closes next Monday with the 
Director’s benefit, which will be another overflow, not only as a just 
compliment to Mr. Arthur Chappell for his enterprise and spirit, but 
also for the combination of talent which will be heard, including the 
names of Mesdames Schumann and Arabella Goddard; Herren Hallé, 
Joachim, Piatti, Ries, H. Blagrove, Benedict, and Miss Edith Wynne. 





(From the “ Sunday Times,” March 20.) 

Last Monday’s concert was for the benefit of Madame Arabella 
Goddard, an artist who has been associated with Mr. Chappell’s 
enterprise from the beginning, and to whose exertions much of its 
extraordinary success is due. On this annual occasion the lovers of 
novelty expect to have their peculiar passion gratified, and they are 
rarely, if ever dissappointed. Novelty, as regards classical pianoforte 
music, is associated with the name of Madame Goddard. To her the 
public owe an acquaintace with a pile of works, for which, otherwise, 
they might have waited long. There was, however, nothing new in the 
programme of Monday night; and yet its chief feature was as great a 
novelty as could have been taken from classic sources. The paradox 
is easy of explanation, Everybody knows Beethoven's Sonata in B flat 
(Op. 106) by sight, but very few by ear. Amateurs, and even profes- 
sionals, are content to look at the work and pass by. On this occasion 
the Monday Popular audience heard it for the first time since the 
spring of 1867, before which date they had never heard it all. To 
them, at least, it was unfamiliar, though well-known, 

* * * * * * * * 

We shall not dwell upon Schubert’s lovely quartet (one of the most 
charming things of its kind ever written) longer than to say that it 
was admirably played and thoroughly enjoyed. On appearing before 
her crowded audience Madame Goddard was received with applause 
more prolonged and hearty than that which usually greets her. The 
occasion may have had something to do with this, yet it is not unlikely 
that many present thought fit to remember recent attacks upon her by 
a clique of foreign pianists willing, though unable, to appropriate 
England as completely as did the Normans. Englishmen would be 
worth little if they did not take every opportunity of supporting 
a countrywoman whose only offence is her superior ability. About the 
sonata Madame Goddard came forward to play we shall speak very 
shortly. The work is one to be heard and felt, not described. Seeing 
Niagara, or the flames of Vesuvius in eruption, men feel the poverty of 
speech, and, in its way, Beethoven’s sonata is as astonishing as either. 
We do not profess to grasp all its meaning, but we can, at least, admire 
and wonder. One feature of the work, however, is easy enough to 
comprehend—its marvellous difficulty. This has daunted ambitious 
performers more than depth of meaning—the latter never yet daunted 
the shallowest—and kept the sonata apart asa thing to be looked at 
rather than used. Upon Madame Goddard’s playing we could say very 
much indeed without being chargeable with exaggeration. The least 
meritorious feature in her performance was that throughout the long 
and exhausting task she never made a single slip or relaxed the 





absorbing attention demanded. Asan example of mechanical skill the 
display was astonishing, more especially in the trying fugue where the 
performer seemed to do the work of three hands instead of two. But 
that which yet more deeply impressed us was Madame Goddard's 
reading of the adagio, the profound depths of which were never more 
thoroughly revealed. Her patiencein playing this movement deserved 
as much admiration as anything else. Madame Goddard must have been 
conscious that the music was above most of her hearers, yet she went 
through it with the reverence which ignored everything in presence of a 
mighty work of genius. The audience thoroughly appreciated this 
unique effort, and, not contented with long and loud applause after 
each movement, recalled the performer twice with every mark of 
honour. The rest of the concert must be passed over lightly. Nearly 
everybody stayed to hear the “ Kreutzer” and obtained a reward in 
the shape of a performance as nearly perfect as possible. Each execu- 
tant played as though determined to be a companion worthy of the 
other, and in this each succeeded. Signor Piatti in Marcello’s sonata was 
Signor Piatti in his best mood, and Miss Angele (Miss Edmonds being 
absent through illness) sang her two songs very creditably. 

Among the audience on this occasion were observed Mr, Costa, 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. William Dorrell, Dr 
Wylde, Mr. Jewson, Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, Mr. G. Grove, and many others 
well known in artistic or literary circles. We cannot conclude this notice 
without doing an act of justice too often overlooked. The piano used 
by Madame Goddard was one of extraordinary beauty and power of 
tone. This is no new thing in connection with a “ Broadwood,” but 
even for an instrument bearing so famous a name that Madame 
Goddard selected was remarkable. 

(From the “ Standard,” March 22.) 

As the winter season of the Monday Popular Concerts draws to a 
close, 80, pari passu, the interest excited by the admirable selections 
they present rises. Itis not too much to assume that the culminating 
point was reached on Monday night, March 15—the benefit of Madame 
Arabella Goddard. Whoever might have been the financial bénéficiaire 
the public were the greatest gainers by the performance, which the 
oldest musical habitués of the London concert rooms must pronounce 
the most brilliant upon record. It is a moot point whether rare talent 
gains or loses by constant appeals to public favour. If we take Madame 
Arabella Goddard as the illustrative standard, we may insist upon the 
fact that public favour keeps more than pace with increased familiarity. 
The wonderful talents of this lady create an incessant demand for her 
inimitable performances, and the question is—why is she ever absent 
rather than why she so often appears.* 

The almost un-English enthusiasm with which Madame Goddard 
was greeted must have assured her of undisputed sway over the hearts 
of her auditory, and convinced her that each fresh display will but 
add a fresh laurel to her crown of triumphant superiority. In the 
execution of sentimental brochures or piano Lieder there may be artists 
capable of dividing the honours with Madame Goddard, but there are 
composers whose chefs-d’cewvres cannot be interpreted by anything short 
of excellence, and the perfect execution of these is essential to place 
an artist on the highest pinnacle of fame. Among such composers is 
Beethoven, and such are the demands made by the sonatas usually 
denominated by the Germans the works of Beethoven’s “ third period,” 
or the latest of his pianoforte compositions. That Madame Goddard 
could render the most gigantic, and almost impossible of these, with 
a brilliancy and power equally beyond imitation or description, is 
sufficient to stamp her the queen pianist of the day. The piéce de résistanee 
of Monday’s programme, Beethoven’s colossal Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, 
has long been a sealed book to the public, for the lack of any performer 
who dared to hazard its enormous difficulties. Although it is known 
to have been a special favourite with its great composer, it has been 
questioned why the master indulged in such flights of instrumental 
difficulty. Some have alleged that he would scarcely have written it 
had his fast-fading sense of hearing permitted him to listen to its 


* She has only appeared six times during the twenty-six concerts of the 
season.—Ep. M. W, 
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execution as well as to think out its construction ; but against such 
an audacious verdict every true musician would appeal who had the 
good fortune to hear its magnificent “tone pictures” wrought out by 
the magic fingers of Madame Goddard. With the same ease with 
which she would have thrown off the liquid tones of a Lied of Men- 
delssohn’s, this admirable artist mastered each movement to the wonder 
and delight of her audience, through all the long and complex divisions 
of a work as grand in conception as the Ninth Symphony. The 
occasional but very rare performances of this great sonata are recorded 
as isolated feats. Its correct performance was attributed to Mendelssohn 
as the highest compliment that could be paid to his executive ability. 
Apologetic criticisms on difficulties called forth the maxim of one of 
the best of Beethoven’s German commentators to the effect that “ what- 
ever Beethoven had written must be played.” 

To the triumph achieved by Madame Goddard in this splendid and 
almost unparalleled feat of execution no words can do full justice. It 
is enough to say that two suceessive and enthusiastic ‘‘ recalls” at its 
close testified to the grateful appreciation of the audience. 


(From the “ Observer,” March 21.) 

Last Monday’s concert was one of the most interesting of the season 
which is now so near its termination. The announcement that upon 
this occasion Madame Arabella Goddard would take her annual benefit 
sufficed to fill every corner of St. James’s Hall. Though it cannot be 
said that the programme contained any actual novelty, one piece may be 
almost looked upon as new, so seldom has it been heard. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, was first introduced at these concerts by the 
same lady two years ago. Those who remember the extraordinary 
facility with which she then overcame the stupendous difficulties 
that combine to make that work almost impossible, will not wonder 
that she is now even more successful in bringing out its hitherto 
undiscovered beauties. ‘I'he sonata, one of the most gigantic offsprings 
(though written for a single instrument) of the colossal brain that gave 
it birth, does not, as might be supposed, offer any great means of 
display, and the executant who is bold enough to attempt it must 
sustain the attention of the audience during the longest pianoforte solo 
ever written, unaided by any meretricious device for making an effect 
upon the ear of the uninitiated. All worshippers at the shrine of 
Beethoven must therefore feel grateful to Madame Arabella Goddard 
for giving them an opportunity of listening to this musical poem, the 
violent contrasts and broken rhythms of which combine to make a 
well-ordered effect, as the strong prismatic colours unite in a single ray 
of purest white. It is not only in the extraordinary mechanical skill 
and precision with which every passage—no matter how impossible it 
seems to be—is executed; but it is in the profound pathos of the 
adagio, and in the unparalleled complications of the final fugue, that 
the artistic excellence of our English pianist is made manifest. Each 
movement was vigorously applauded, and the effect of the playing 
was proved by the fervour with which Madame Goddard was twice 
recalled to the platform on the completion of her task. 





Sr. PererssurcH.—Russian national opera isin ascendant. Scarcely 
had the opera, entitled The Inhabitants of Nischnei Nowgorod, by the 
conductor at the Maria Theatre been produced, before it was followed 
by another called William Netkyf’, by M. Koni. This, like its 
predecessor, was favourably received. 

Rome.—The Pope applications made him from the most 
influential quarters to allow female artists to take part in the per- 
formance of Rossini’s Petite Messe, during Holy Week, at St. Peter’s, as 
it was the wish of the great composer that such should be the case. 
ine aly. neng ei tee a answered by an inflexible “ Non possumus,” 

eging that he could not capriciously abrogate the apostolic “I 
ecclesia taceat mulier.” r , i 2 r 

Wemur.—The Abbate Franz Liszt was to leave on the 20th, and 
return by way of Altenburg, Leipsic, and Vienna, to Rome. He 
thinks, however, of coming back so as to be present on the hundredth 
anniversary of Beethoven's birthday, which will be solemnized here 
with great splendour and reverence, by the General Musical Association 
of Germany. The Abbate will immediately set about a grand Cantata 
on purpose for the occasion.—Dr. Ludwig if ohl has been lecturing on 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner, 





ROSSINI'S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 


With the half-affected modesty peculiar to him, Rossini called his 
latest work petite. The term will not hold, Neither in dimensions 
nor in character is the Messe Solennelle a little thing. In sacred music 
it is its author’s masterpiece, Written at Passy in 1868, this work 
was first performed on hh 13, 1864, at the house of Count Pillet- 
Will, before an invited audience of some 250 persons. The Sisters 
Marchisio, Signor Gardoni, and Signor Agnesi were soloists, the Con- 
servatoire pupils acted as chorus; MM. Mathias, Peruzzi (pianofortes) 
and Lavignac (harmonium) accompanied, and M. Jules Cohen 
conducted. A lively writer in Le Figaro gives us a 5 ony of the 
banker’s salon while the performance is taking place. e see Rossini 
turning over for M. Mathias, with Carlotta Marchisio on his right, and 
her sister Barbara on his left. In a corner sits Auber, calmly listening, 
and, whenever the music ceases, chatting with Mario, who prises 3 
leaning upon the back of his chair. Meyerbeer is near Rossini, 
applauding with vigour, moving restlessly upon his seat, “like St. 
Lawrence upon his gridiron,” and once jumping up to embrace the 
hero of the occasion; while behind him Duprez shows what are called 
son torse d’Hercule et sa face Rabelaisienne. The work, as then per- 
formed, had a success great enough to bring upon Rossini one of his 
rare fits of industry, and he promptly scored it for full orchestra. 
Why he did not publish it is hard to tell. Assuredly nobody has 
benefited by the delay, save, og Madame Rossini, whose sale of 
the Mass to M. Strakosch quickly followed her husband’s death. 

From the Stabat to the Messe Solennelle is a long stride in the 
direction of orthodox religious music. Rossini once told Ferdinand 
Hiller that he wrote the former mezzo serio, and never intended it for 
public use. However this may have been, we know that just then the 
master had not forgotten his old vocation. There is truth in the 
familiar criticism that he introduced the theatre to the sanctuary. His 
Mother of Sorrows weeps in the glare of footlights before a property 
cross. The man must be bold who would now say a word against the 
Stabat as music, but as religious music it is safe to assert that the 
religious element is in great part wanting. Happily Rossini did not 

8 away without showing himself able to supply this lacking feature. 

n nothing is the Messe Solennelle so remarkable as in the sacred dignity 
of style to which it here and there attains. While permitting us to 
recognize the master with whom everybody is familiar, it shows him 

lally clad in the sober garments of a Church composer. With 
undoubted Rossinianism is mixed up that which we did not before 
know to be Rossinian at all. The latter is a genuine surprise, and 
almost justifies Paris for raving about one particular fugue as though 
no such thing had ever before been written. It is strange, indeed, to 
see the man whose early breaking away from contrapuntal studies 
foreshadowed the character of his music, and who lived to flood the 
world with melody, at the last producing a work rich in scientific 
devices, The composer of Semiramide and Cenerentola a writer of 
fugues and double canons !—such is the revelation of the Messe Solennelle. 
At least one good result will follow. Those who say Rossini was a 
mere maker of tunes from necessity rather than from choice must for 
ever hold their peace. To such detractors Guillaume Tell and the 
Stabat were severe blows. The Mass completes what those works 
began. It agin that had Rossini chosen he might have taken his 
place with the greatest scholastic writers. The proof comes late, and 
its cogency may lie more in the advance shown than in the point 
reached, but the question of ability is settled. We have already 
intimated that a good deal of the Mass is in its composer’s familiar 
style. Yet even here, certain exceptions apart, we recognize unusual 
elevation and dignity, while the entire work shows that, at seventy-two, 
Rossini made a serious effort to write music worthy of the highest 
object to which music can be applied. As now published the Mass 
consists of fourteen numbers, including an “O Salutaris” not heard at the 
first performance, having since been made part of the work. With the 
instinct of an operatic composer, Rossini has freely used the solo voices. 
Out of thirteen vocal numbers six are devoted exclusively to them, and 
they are also largely employed in conjunction with the chorus. Few 
will complain of this, since it answers concert-room not less 
than it increases effect. Asa work of constructive skill the Mass has 
at least one fault. Like Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, it begins in one key 
and ends in another. Apart from this, the general design is excellent, 
and its carrying out is marked by novel features of a special value. 

The “Kyrie” (A minor), divided into two parts after a common 
fashion, begins with eight bars of instrumental prelude, chiefly remark- 
able for an agitated bass, which is a striking and expressive feature of 
the number. The voices enter successively in imitation, but the con- 
trapuntal character of the opening bars is not sustained, and we soon 
recognize the sensuous harmonist of the Stabat. The movement, how- 
ever, is extremely interesting, and, sung sotto voce nearly throughout, 
has an impressive effect, In the “ Christe” (C minor) alto- 
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gether changes his style. It isa short double canon on the octave for 
voices alone, such as might have been written by the most facile of 
early Italian masters. oting its ingenuity and the easy flow of its 
parts, one would imagine the composer had devoted years to musical 
scholastics. This finished, the “‘ Kyrie” is resumed in C major, with 
an amplification in A major, in which key it ends. The six numbers 
of the “ Gloria” make one complete design admirable in its unity. A 
brief, vigorous, and broadly harmonized allegro (F major) proclaims 
“Gloria in excelsis Deo,” and is followed by an andantino of liar 
construction, because built almost wholly upon alternate tonic and 
subdominant chords, which pass by abrupt modulations from key to 
key. The effect is strange and somewhat forced, It is such, in fact, 
as we should have looked for in a work by M. Gounod rather than in 
one by Rossini. But the master reasserts himself in the “ Gratias ” 
A major), a trio for contralto, tenor, and bass. A melody of true 
inian beauty is given out by the last-named voice and successively 
taken up by the others. Repeated in full harmony, it yields place to a 
second subject not less marked by elegant treatment. That this num- 
ber will have an immense popularity we do not doubt, nor will we say 
that it does not deserve popularity even as religious music. At any 
rate it is the perfection of graceful and expressive writing. The 
“ Domine Deus” is a long and ambitious tenor solo in D major, for 
which, effective though it be when well sung, we do not predict the 
triumph of “ Cujus animam.” It is melodious, but its themes are 
somewhat trite. The French critics have almost unanimously passed 
over this air, and we shall not accuse them of injustice. But they 
dwell long and lovingly upon the “ Qui tollis,” a duet in F minor for 
soprano and contralto. “ Le‘ Qui tollis,’ says M. Jouvin, of the Figaro, 
“nous ouvre la monde des anges. Quelle melodie! quelle suavité !” 
and, addressing a votary of strict church music who is sup to ask, 
“ Suis-je sur terre ou dans les cieux ?” he exclaims, “ Vous étes sur terre, 
mais dans cette contrée or Dieu placa son Eden, et le pommier de notre 
mére Eve porte, non des pommes, mais des mélodies.” Beneath this extra- 
vagance there is, however, not a little of justice, The “ Qui tollis” is 
a beautiful creation. Clearly the work of him who wrote “ Quis est 
homo,” it is more elevated in style and expression than that famous 
duet. There are few things in music more intensely earnest than its 
plea for mercy, and few changes more happy than that into the tonic 
major, which well depicts the clearing away of doubt and fear. We 
might say something about the “ Quoniam,” an elaborate bass air in 
A major, were it not followed and overshadowed by the “ Cum sancto.” 
Taking thought for unity, Rossini commences the latter with the short 
allegro which opens the ‘ Gloria.” This leads to the fugue (F major) 
already mentioned as having set Paris by the ears. e are apt to 
over-estimate an unexpected good, and it was natural for the French 
critics to exhaust their copious vocabulary of praise. in this instance. 
Here are some of the expressions used:—“ Page monumentale,” “ une 
page Michelangelesque,” ‘une page sublime,” ‘vraiment colossal,” 
“quelle fugue, grand Dieu! Depuis qu'il y a sur la terre de fugues et 
des fuguistes,on nen vit jamais de pareille.” These terms are but a 
little too strong for what is really a great and noble effort. Truly, the 
‘‘ maker of melodies” was a maker of melodies and something more. 
He here works his subjects with the ease of an accomplished 
and with admirable effect. Moreover, he appears thoroughly in love 
with his task. When a dominant pedal ushers in a long diminuendo 
and as long a succession of rich and solid harmonies, the master seems 
drawing toan end. Not so, however; a few bars before coming back 
to the tonic a crescendo begins, and upon a full close the fugue starts 
again as vigorously as ever, finishing at length with a magnificent coda, 
heralded by the voices alone repeating “Gloria in excelsis.” The 
‘Credo” (E major) shows even greater felicity of design than its pre- 
decessor. As a rule this part of a mass consists of several movements, 
each distinct in itself. Rossini’s “Credo” is also in several move- 
ments, but each is closely associated with the rest, and the act of faith 
is kept well before the mind by a frequent repetition in full chorus of 
the word “Credo.” Nothing could be better as a matter of construc- 
tion or effect. As far as “ Consubstantialem Patri ” passages of a digni- 
fied character are given to soli and chorus, with repetitions in various 
keys. A short double canon on the octave follows, after which the 
story of the Incarnation is grandly told, the long silence at its close, 
broken only by fitful chords from the orchestra, being one of the master’s 
most impressive devices. In the air for soprano, “ Crucifixus ” (A flat 
major), a profound sensation is produced by means the most legitimate, 
bac: the choral outburst (on an enharmonic change to the dominant 
' m. major) announcing the Resurrection is admirably effective. 
‘gout to the fugue, “ Et vitam,” we meet with little save repetitions. 
hough not equal to its predecessor, this fugue shows some excellent 
Levene The second theme, a complete ascending diatonic scale, has 
z the stately gravity of early Italian church music, and well tempers 
the freedom of certain episodal es. The coda is harmonized 
with considerable grandeur, and the entire fugue strengthens the 
impression left by its greater companion. Like the “ Gloria,” the 








“Credo” ends with a repetition of its opening words, “ Credo in unum 
Deum.” For the offertory Rossini has supplied an organ movement of ex- 
treme beauty, well suited to the instrument, and ingeniously harmonized 
after a scholastic fashion. The “Sanctus,” coming after a brief prelude, 
and given to voices alone, displays all its composer's charm of manner. 
Especially striking is the contrast between the vigorous unison delivery 
of “Hosanna in excelsis” by the soli, and the smoothly flowing 
pianissimo phrases in which the chorus responds “ Benedictus.” The 
movement, though short, is likely to become a public favourite. In 
the ‘‘O Salutaris,” an air for contralto (E major), there are two widely 
difterent subjects, the first smooth and melodious, if not specially 
beautiful, the second (on the words “ Bella premunt hostilia,” &c.) 
declamatory, and accompanied by harmonies which pass abruptly from 
key to key. Thereis power of a certain kind in this air, and its 
contrasts are effective ; nevertheless, we doubt the policy of incorpor- 
ating it with the Mass. The step had not Rossini’s sanction, and has 
brought an increase of the dramatic rather than of the religious element. 
In his “‘ Agnus Dei,” a contralto solo with chorus (E minor), Rossini 
gives himself full liberty of action. The result is charming. No 
music could express a more overmastering passion, and the intense 
feeling of the solo would be almost painful but for the unaccompanied 
choral § anges which now and then break in with a prayer for peace. 
This Mass, so full of contrasts, has none more effective than that 
between the agonizing “ Miserere ” of the former and the calm “ Dona 
nobis” of the latter. We here recognize a stroke of genius. Working 
up to the coda by a series of bold progressions, Rossini then makes a 
transition to the tonic major and ends with a triumphant burst of 
ro 

An adequate notice of the Mass, without aid from music type, is im- 
 amasipae but enough has been said to convey an ideaofitscharacter. We 

ve nothing to add save a repetition of the statement with which we set 
out, that, exceptions notwithstanding, the work is a masterpiece. 


, —_—j—— 
MR. SIMS REEVES AND HIS ENGAGEMENTS. 


The hearing of the new trial in the case of Hodson v. Harrison, applied for 
and granted at the last court on the ground of excessive damages, &c., was 
heard at the Cheltenham County Court on Friday, before Mr. Judge Sumner 
and a jury.—Mr. Gough, in opening the case for the plaintiff, referred to the 
notoriety the case had achieved, and briefly stated its salient facts.—Mr. 
Samuel Onley, called for the plaintiff, deposed to Mr. Harrison coming to him 
a few minutes before eight o'clock on the evening of the concert at which Mr. 
Sims Reeves was to have sung, and stating that the latter was too ill to sing. 
There was no medical certificate read. The audience, immediately upon the 
announcement being read, rose from their seats and left the theatre. His 
estimate of the house amounted to £121, which was comparatively low. Mr. 
Harrison would be entitled to £88 10s., leaving £32 13s.; from this was 
deducted £6. He expected a sum of £99 odd at the door that night.—Maria 
Onley, daughter of the last witness, deposed to the same facts. She protested 
against a notice being placed upon the door. She only returned the money at 
one door. Mr. Hodson was ill on the night of the concert.—Mr. Rudge 
also stated that he was present at the concert on the evening in question.—Mr. 
Hodson was ill, and he is ill at the present time. Miss Onley refused to count 
the checks.—This concluded the plaintiff’s case.—Mr. Montagu Williams 
briefly addressed the jury for the defendant, and called Mr. Harrison, the 
defendant. He said he was agent for Mr. Reeves at the time of the concert at 
Cheltenham. He was at Cardiff with Mr. Reeves previously. He (Mr. 
Reeves) told witness that he was afraid he should not be able to sing. He was 
then unwell. He at once went to the theatre, and saw Miss Onley, and after- 
wards announced it from the stage. The checks amounted to £46 11s. He 
saw a mustard leaf taken off Mr. Reeves’s throat at Worcester.—Mr. John 
Sims Reeves was then examined. He said he sang at Cardiff the day before 
he came to Cheltenham, but his throat got worse, and he sent for Dr. Rumsey. 
He used his prescription. He tried hard, up till a quarter to eight, to sing at 
the concert, but was unable. He applied a mustard leaf to his throat the 
following day, and that relieved him. He considered his honour assailed by 
this action.—Mrs. Sims Reeves corroborated her husband in the chief points 
of his evidence. She was afraid, by what she could see of his state, that he 
would be unable to sing.—Dr. Rumsey deposed to visiting Mr. Reeves on the 
evening in question, and found him suffering from hoarseness and general in- 
disposition. He prescribed remedies for him.—Mr. Smith, chemist, deposed 
to applying the prescription, and finding Mr. Reeves in a very unable state.— 
Mr. Montagu addressed the jury for the defence, Mr. Gough replied, and his 
Honour summed up the evidence in a very critical address.—The jury having 
retired, returned in a few minutes with a verdict for the defendant.—Some 
discussion ensued as to costs, and the judge ordered each party to pay his 
own. With reference to the application respecting the fine imposed on Mr. 
Sims Reeves at a former hearing for non-attendance, the judge ordered its 
remission on eonsidering the facts of the case. 





Hanpzt’s Passion was given in Paris on Thursday for the first time. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The programme of Saturday was one of more than ordinary interest. 
The first piece was Beethoven’s grand overture, in C major, Die Weihe des 
Hauses, composed for the opening of the Josephstadter Theatre at 
Vienna, in September, 1822. As all amateurs are aware, this overture 
contains a learned and vigorous allegro in the strict fugal style, which 
Beethoven (according to Schindler) wrote prgoey! after Handel, but 
which, nevertheless, is as unlike Handel as can easily be imagined. 
Beethoven, indeed, at that period could no more write like Handel than 
Handel at any time could have written like Beethoven. So much the 
better; it is only another proof of the strong individuality of the 
greatest of orchestral composers. The overture was remarkably well 
played, under the vigilant direction of Mr. Manns, but by no means 
received with the warmth due to so noble a work and so earnest a per- 
formance. Mr. Manns should introduce it ga on an early occasion ; 
he is obstinate enough with Schubert and Schumann, and his persever- 
ance would not be less worthily bestowed in favour of this only half- 
appreciated work of Beethoven. ‘T'he other overture was Mendelssohn's 
superb Athaliah, in which that admirable master as nearly equals 
Beethoven as in the overture to Ruy Blas he quite equals, and in the 
mere art of construction, surpasses, Weber. Then we had, in sympa- 
thetic remembrance of Hector Berlioz, who died so recently, the 
“ Pilgrim’s March,” from the symphony called Harold in Italy, played 
with the utmost care by the members of the orchestra to a man, the 
viola obbligato part supposed to represent the personality of Childe 
Harold all through the symphony, being assigned to Mr. Henry Holmes, 
an English artist of whom we have a right to be proud, but whose 
appearanees in public are less frequent than might be desired. Nothing 
could be more finished, nothing more intelligent, than this gentleman’s 
achievement of a task by no means over easy. To the foregoing must 
be added the soprano air, “‘ Jerusalem,” from Mendelssohn’s St, Paul, 
and ‘In native worth,” from Haydn’s Creation—both well sung, the 

former by the versatile Madame Rudersdorff, the latter by our excellent 
tenor, Mr. Cummings. 
The main interest of the concert, however, was concentrated in Pro- 
fessor Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of Samaria—given entire, with the 
additions and alterations made by the composer since its production at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1867, for which it was expressly written. 
The oftener we hear this sacred cantata the more we feel convinced 
that it is a work perfect in all its parts and destined to live. There is 
a calm serenity about very many of the pieces, and a charm about the 
whole that could only have been imparted by genius. It is melodious 
from beginning to end, and the writing, both for voices and for instru- 
ments, is not less pure than the melody is alluring, or, as Mendelssohn 
used to say of Weber’s melody—“ flattering.” Since the Birmingham 
Festival, to which we have referred, there has been no performance of 
the Woman of Samaria for the greater part so uniformly good as that 
of Saturday ; nor have its numerous beau‘ies on any occasion been 
more heartily recognized. From the imposing chorale, “ Ye Christian 
pecple now rejoice,” in which the old tune called “ Luther’s Hymn” 
(assigned to women’s voices instead of to the entire body of chorus, as 
at Birmingham) is treated with equal originality and ingenuity, to 
the spirited final chorus, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord God,” with its clear 
and masterly fugued “ Amen,” almost every piece was given with 
marked precision and correctness, The Crystal Palace choral singers 
were apparently in love with their task, for we have never heard them 
before to such advantage. It would be superfluous again to describe, 
number by number, the Woman of Samaria; but, as instances of 
unusually effective execution, we may specify the opening chorale and 
the concluding fugue (already mentioned), the grand chorus, ‘“ There- 
fore with joy shall ye draw water” (one of the additions since Bir- 
mingham), the plaintive and appealing “ Come, O Ierael, let us walk 
as sons of light,” and the solemn and dignified ‘‘ Now we believe "— 
another example of the severe contrapuntal style. All these were 
received with well-merited applause. The solo singers were Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Marian Severn, Messrs. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, the combination of whose voices in the unaccompanied quar- 
tet, “ God is a spirit ” (another afterthought), was so harmonious and skil- 
fully toned down as to elicit a loud and unanimous encore, which 
Mr, Manns could hardly decline accepting. Never has this quartet, so 
simple in expression and yet so lovely in its simplicity, been better 
sung. Each of the solos was, in its way, successful. Madame Rudersdorff 
gave the soprano air, ‘‘ Art thou greater than our father Jacob?” with 
singular energy and a thorough comprehension of its meaning; Mr. 
Lewis Thomas was all that could be wished in the bass air, “ But who- 
soever drinketh of this water ;” Mr. Cummings, in that for tenor, ‘‘ His 
salvation is nigh them that fear Him,” with its delicate accompani- 
ment of violoncellos, double bass, and oboe, was, what he has hitherto 
never failed to be—perfect; and as much may be said for Miss Marian 
Severn in that allotted to the contralto,  O Lord, Thou hast searched me 
out, which for sentiment at once chaste and deep may compare with 





some of the most expressive airs of Handeland Mendelssohn. This, too, 
was unanimously called for again, and repeated. Miss Severn’s - 
ance on the occasion was owing to the indisposition of Miss Lucy 
Vranklein, who had been previously announced. Seldom in our 
remembrance has an unexpected opportunity been employed to fairer 
advantage. A pupil, we believe, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Miss Severn does credit to that institution, and we are much mistaken if 
her first public step be not a step to fortune. The Crystal Palace 
directors have conferred honour upon themselves by the careful man- 
ner in which they have brought forward the last work of importance 
from the pen of our foremost musician, Altogether the performance of 
the Woman of Samaria was most gratifying. 

At to-day’s concert we are promised Niels Gade’s overture, The 
Highlands, and Mozart's to Die Zauberflote, together with Mendels- 
sohn’s second pianoforte concert (pianist, Madame Arabella Goddard), 
and, last not least, Schubert’s ninth orchestral symphony in C—as muc 
Schubert's greatest as another ‘‘ No, 9” is Beethoven's. 

——o—-. 
MR. LESLIE’S CONCERTS. 


Mr. Leslie’s fourth concert, in St. James’s Hall, was choral, and all 
the pieces in its programme were sacred. Here is the selection :— 


Aria, ‘‘ O rest in the Lord” ar gy 
(Gounod) ; Psa 


The concerted music demands prior attention. Leo’s “‘ Kyrie” and 
Marenzio’s ‘‘ Magnificat” are fine examples of early church writing. 
The latter especially extorts admiration by the style in which the 
composer handles his double choir. In each case, however, the music 
has too antique an air for a modern audience. Both works were 
doubtless enjoyed by those to the manner trained. The Psalms by 
Marcello and Schubert need not detain us. We may point out, how- 
ever, that they illustrated the contrast between charch music of 150 
years ago, and that of a comparatively recent time. Which is the 
better is a question we shall avoid discussing. Mr. Leslie’s male voices 
have made Mendelssohn’s Hymns as familiar as the ladies of his choir 
have the Psalm of Schubert. The “ Sanctus” of Mr. John C. Ward 
(organist to the choir) is constructed on a plan which it may be worth 
while to let him explain :— 

“ Anatysis or SAnctus.—The first strain, led off by the Decani choir, is 
treated with broad diatonic harmony, characteristic of the past. The Cantoris 
responds, giving the same strain inverted, and treated with the chromatic 
harmony of the present, The Decani resumes with a strain harmonized in 
the ancient style, with somewhat of ascetic austerity. The Cantoris again 
answers, rendering this strain also inverted, and treated according to the style 
of the more advanced modern school. In the following strain the two choirs 
unite: the Cantoris maintaining throughout contrary motion to the Decani. 
The latter relaxes some of its severity, the former much of its licence. The 
same strain transposed, and rendered by the choirs exchanging subjects, brings 
the Sanctus to a close. In the first ‘ Amen,’ the plagal cadence is given in 
an ornate form, and assigned to the Decani choir, while the perfect cadence is 
sung at the same time by the Cantoris. In the second ‘ Amen,’ the Cantoris 
takes the plagal cadence, and the Decani the perfect. 

‘“‘ ARGUMENT.—Different branches of the Universal Church in different 
ages have adopted diverse modes of worship. The peculiarities of each are 
brought out by contrast. Outwardly they appear antagonistic. Charity 
enables them to blend and make common cause, each taking a lesson from the 
other, without losing its own individuality. To the mind of ‘The Master’ 
such union results in worship more complete and acceptable than any single 
body could render, dissociated from the others.” 

We cannot deny that the “Sanctus” is interesting and cleverly 
written. At the same time we look upon it as upon an ingenious toy. 
Its practical value is small, and the effect upon the ear strange. The 
“ Sanctus” appears like a man robed in a classic toga, with continua- 
tions and patent leather boots “of the period.” Mendelssohn's 
“ Judge me, O God” received its usual encore. The solo in ‘ Hear 
my prayer” was given by Miss Edith Wynne with all the expression 
and style upon which we have before commented. Mr. Barnett’s 
“Ave Maria” is written in the musicianly style to which the 
composer of the Mountain Sylph has accustomed us. It belongs entirely 
to the modern period, and here and there would. offend purists by an 
absence of what is sometimes called “religiosity.” But if music is to 
be judged by the impression it makes on the mind, then Mr. Barnett’s 
work must have high praise as an effective piece of writing. The solo 
was sung by Madame Gilardoni, 
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Mr. George Perren (in the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves) sang the 
tenor airs. Bach’s fine song was admirably rendered by Miss Edith 
Wynne, and Mr. Edward Murray (who made his first appearance since 
studying in Italy) sang “ Nazareth” so well as to be recalled, 
Master Le Jeune’s performance of Henry Smart’s very fine organ 
fantasia deserved the encore which rewarded it, 


—no—. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The last concert of the season, and the Director’s benefit, once more 
drew together one of those magnificent musical crowds for which St. 
James’s Hall has been famous ever since Mr, Arthur Chappell’s firm faith 
in the good taste of the English public led him to announce classical 
concerts for the shilling multitude. So densely packed, indeed, was the 
room, that gazing at the compact mass of heads from the orchestra we 
absolutely shuddered to think of the amount of patient outside waiting 
which a front seat must have cost, and inwardly commended the 
discretion of certain prudent individuals who managed to secure cups of 
tea, ‘‘to be drunk on the premises,” before the performances com- 
menced. The programme was of Mr, Chappell’s usual gala night's 
quality and proportions. The leading artists who have conspired to 
make this season the most brilliant that ‘we can remember were all 
present, and all played in the finest possible manner. Proceedings 
opened with the second and best of Beethoven’s string quintets—that 
in O major, Op. 29. Every halting place in this superbly-played work was 
the signal for rapturous cheers; and at the conclusion Messrs. Joachim, 
Ries, H. Blagrove, Zerbini, and Piatti were recalled, The next 
instrumental piece was Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Andante and Rondo 
Capriecioso in E, performed by Madame Schumann, so entirely to the 
delight of the assembly that a double recall prevailed upon the accom- 
plished pianist to gratify her hearers with the universally popular “Song 
without Words” (Book 6, No. 4), which some amateurs associate with 
a spinning wheel, and others with a “ bee’s wedding.” The pianoforte 
solo was succeeded by Spohr’s andante in F major, from the ninth violin 
concerto, sung out by Herr Joachim’s rich-voiced fiddle with a power 
that was electrical in its effect. Being sore pressed to give something 
more, Herr Joachim played a barcarole by the same composer, which is 
familiar to Monday Popular audiences. Madame Arabella Goddard and 
Signor Piatti followed with Mendelssohn’s.“ Tema con variazioni,” Op, 
17, for pianoforte and violoncello, which brought the first part to a 
conclusion. Even set in the centre of such a dazzling array of musical 
gems as Monday night’s programme contained, the lovely music and 
lovely playing of this exquisite duet created perhaps the most abiding 
impression of the whole. Signor Piatti made use on this occasion of 
the noble instrument presented to him by Gen. Oliver. 

‘The second part opened with the triple pianoforte concerto in D 
minor, by J. 8. Bach, with quintet accompaniment, first performed at 
the Director's benefit in 1867. Then and now the performers were 
Mdme. Goddard, Mdme, Schumann, and Mr. Charles Hallé, and the exe- 
cution of the piece was a triumph of strict time playing. We have before 
taken occasion to point out that in dealing with works of this class the 
artists must be content to make common cause for a purely unanimous 
effect, since any attempt at individual display would be fatal to the 
composer's intention. The three distinguished musicians above named 
were of one mind in determining to forget themselves in honour of 
their grand old author, and the result was a supremely fine performance, 
which excited boundless enthusiasm. t 

The remaining solos were an inpromptu in B flat, for pianoforte alone, 
excellently played by Mr. Charles Hal, who, being encored, gave one 
of the same composer’s Momens Muiscauz ; anda prelude and fugue in 
G, by Bach, executed upon the organ by Arthur Le Jeune, the youngest 
of the two rapidly becoming famous boy artists. ; 

Miss Edith Wynne was the vocalist, and sang three songs—by 
Macfarren, Schubert, and Sullivan—with her usual true expression. Mr. 
Benedict, accompanied both the vocal music and the violin solo. A 
thoroughly characteristic close to a triumphantly successful season has 
now been obtained, and we presume that few amateurs will regret the 
approach of next November, even with its attendant foggy skies, in 
view of the fact that that month will bring back the Monday Popular 
Concerts, —Morning Star (March 24). 








la Lizer,—Herr Wilhelmy has appeared successfully at a concert 
tely given by the Société d’Emulation, when he played a concerto by 
Paganini, and the Fantasia on Othello, by Ernst. 






CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


THE programme of Mr. Aguilar’s last performance of pianoforte music 
consisted of the following pieces:—Sonata in E. flat (Op. 37), Beetho- 
ven; “ Oft in the stilly night” (transcription), Aguilar; «La Truite ” 
caprice brillant, (Miss Grace Aguilar), Heller; “‘ Last Look” (romance), 
Aguilar; Etude in A minor, Aguilar; “The stars are brightly 
beaming” (transcription), Aguilar; Sonata in G, Aguilar; Lieder ohne 
Worte (Miss Grace ——-. Mendelssohn ; fantasia on an air from 
Fra Diavolo, Aguilar ; Deux Valses, C sharp minor, D flat, Chopin; and 
“War March,” Aguilar; capitally played by the composer and Miss 


Royat Acapemy or Mustc.—The students’ concert on Wednesday 
evening was remarkable for being chiefly sustained by lady pupils. 
The exceptions were Mr. Shakspere, who sang a Lied by Schumann, 
accompanied by Mr. Wingham; and Mr. Morley, who played the 
violin in Dussek’s sonata in B flat (the pianoforte part being capitally 
sustained by Miss Waite), as well as two movements from Kuhlau’s 
sonata in ¥ mfnor (piano, Miss Salmon). The singers were Miss 
Watson, who gave Professor Bennett’s “May Dew,” accompanied by 
Miss Scates; Miss Goode, who sang Zingarelli’s “Questo sol che si 
funesto,” accompanied by Miss Vokins; Miss R. Jewell, who sang with 
perfect expression an air from Mr. Benedict’s St. Cecilia, accompanied 
by Signor Randegger ; Miss Lanham, whose delivery of Spohr’s “ Bird 
and the Maiden,” accompanied on the piano by Miss Scates (clarionet 
obbligato, Mr. Hallett), was much admired ; Miss Marian Severn, who 

ve Haydn’s “Spirit song,” admirably accompanied by Miss Jessie 

errari, in a style that won general approbation; Misses Pocklington 
and Greenaway (aided by Miss Marian Severn), whose progress was 
noticeable in Signor Pinsuti’s trio, “ It is not always May,” and Men- 
delssohn’s duet, “ Autumn song,” the former accompanied by Miss 
Volkins, and the latter by Miss Jessie Ferrari. The other instrumen- 
tal ghee were Clementi’s Pianoforte Studies in G minor and G major, 
well played by Miss Leland; Professor Bennett's “* Armonioso,” from his 
Preludes and Lessons, Op. 33; and the same composer's lovely 
romance, ‘‘ Genevieve,” played in excellent style by Miss Vokins. Mr. 
Pettit was the conductor. The lamented death of Mr. Lucas, so long 
connected with the Academy, occurred too late on the previous evening 
to enable the directors to announce a postponement of the concert. 


Mr. Greenuitt’s first evening concert was given at the Beethoven 
Rooms, Harley Street, on Thursday, 18th inst. The concert-giver was 
assisted by Miss Robertine Henderson, Mesdames Emmeline Cole and 
Steinhagen, Meesrs. Carter, Carl Stepan, O. Christian, Maybrick, and 
Walter Bache. Mr, Greenhill — a light tenor voice of pleasing 
quality and sings with taste. He was warmly applauded after all his 
songs. Amongst the most successful pieces in the programme was 
“Voi che sapete,” sung charmingly by Miss Robertine Henderson. Mr. 
Bache played two pianoforte solos in a highly artistic manner. Signor 
Randegger was the accompanist. The rooms were well attended. 

— 


REVIEWS. 
Sunshine o'er the Hills. Ballad. Words by WEtLIxeTON GUERNSEY. 
Music by Francesco Bercer. [London: Duff & Stewart. ] 
A sone in which the sentiment of the words is well expressed by that 
of the music. The former changes, and so does the latter. There is 
variety in consequence, and variety obtained by legitimate means used 
in artistic fashion. The song may be commended and recommended. 


Réunions Musicales. Songs, Cavatinas, &c., for Flute, Voice, and Piano. 
Edited by R. D’Oytey Carte. No. 7, “Wake, sweet Bird.” No. 8, 
“The setting Sun.” [London: Rudal¥*Rose, Carte, & Co.] 

Mr, Carte is an indefatigable caterer for flute players, with whose 
instrument he has here combined the voice and piano, a combination 
which now a few households find easy, and, we hope, pleasant. The 
music of both songs is well constructed, the flute odbligati are effective 
while unobtrusive, and the vocal melodies may claim to be above the 
average. The first song is published without flute accompaniment, 
and with, of course, another arrangement for piano, 

Grand Fantasia for Flute. With Pianoforte Accompaniment on Offenbach’s 
opera, Orphée aux Enfers. By Bexsamis Waits. [London: Rudall, 
Rose, Carte, & Co.] 

A very brilliant and effective arrangement, which will severely tax 

the skill of the most ambitious flautist. 





Tvnts.—La Vestale has been produced and proved a great hit.— 
Rossini’s Petite Messe was announced for the 27th inst, at the Teatro 
Reggio, under the direction of Signor Pedrotti. The principal parts 
were to be sung by Signore Pazzoni, Pozzi-Branzanti, Garbato, Signori 
Capponi and Fiorini, with a chorus of one hundred and fifty, and an 
bret «ron of more than a hundred members. 
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HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


MESSRS. WM. CLOWES & SONS beg to announce 
that on and after the 25th of March the various Editions of the above 
Work will be printed by them, and published at their office at 14, Charing 
Cross, where it is requested that all orders and communications may be 


addressed. 
Wu. CLOWES & SONS, 


Doxe Sreeer, Stamrorp Srreet, AND 14, CHARING Cross. 
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DEATHS. 
A“ bs the 17th inst., Many, wife of Mr. James Tor.e, Westminster 





ry. 
On the 28rd inst., at Louvaine Road, New Wandsworth, Cuantes 
Lvoas, in the 61st year of his age. 
On the 28rd inst., Mr. H. J. Trust, the well-known harpist, of the 
Royal Italian Opera-house, deeply regretted. 


NOTICE. 

The Musicat WorLD will henceforth be published on FRIDAY, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

With this number of the MusicaL Wortp subscribers will receive 
Sour extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedience 
may suggest. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
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PAPER has reached us, with a hint that it is ‘‘ for private 
circulation” (which signifies that it has been “ privately” 
circulated—not a bad means of publicity), containing a history of 
matters with which we have no concern, and which, indeed, can 
possibly interest no one whatever, except the parties whose names 
appear on the face of it. A portion of this singular document is 
taken up with a history of the former relations between its author 
and a well-known musical artist. We refrain from designating 
either by name, inasmuch as, by an opposite course, we should lay 
ourselves open to the charge of regarding with indifference an act 
which we really look upon as one of the highest obloquy. Here 
are two men—the one a concert-giver, the other a performer at 
concerts—who (according to the declaration of the first) were for 
along series of years on “ affectionate” terms of intimacy, and 
who now, for reasons exclusively concerning themselves, are 
estranged. While one of the two (the performer) keeps his 
grievances within the sanctuary of his own bosom, the other (the 
concert-giver) endeavours to promulgate his by means against 
which the sense of every Englishman instinctively revolts. The 
publication of letters, or passages from letters, written in confidence 
from one man to another, with whatever object in view, and no 
matter how openly, is repugnant to those laws which necessarily 
control the intercourse of civilized society ; but when this is done 
in secret, and avowedly for “private circulation,” it is, to speak 
without reserve, an act of dastardly cowardice. The author of the 





circular, in admitting that, since a particular letter was received 
by him from his quondam friend, in 1864, their relations, as 
between concert-giver and performer, were renewed in 1865 and 
1866, and only broken off (for reasons stated) in 1867, puts him- 
self plainly out of court. No matter what objections he may 
have entertained in 1864, he waived them, for his own purposes, 
in 1865 and 1866, and did not begin to re-entertain them till 
1867—when unexpectedly deprived of services for the loss of which, 
it is true, he has never been abie to makeup. And now, bya 
process morally akin to that of the assassins of Stradella— 
the pen being substituted for the dagger, a use of which 
in the present day might entail more awkward consequences 
than of yore—he strives to ruin the man who, in confidential 
letters, was wont to address him as “ your affectionate friend.” 
The whole affair is too contemptible to explore further. Never- 
theless, the document having been sent to us (by whom and 
with what intent we neither know nor care), we have thought 
it our duty thus briefly to express our opinion of its gross 
impropriety. There are bitternesses enough in the musical world 
—envy, spite, and hatred enough, among the followers of an art 
which, with a sly air of patronage, has, by certain philosophers, 
been pronounced “‘ divine "—to satisfy the most morbid appetite. 
It is hard, indeed, if simple matters of business cannot be 
adjusted without recourse to underhand contrivances, the signifi- 
cation of which, in a word, is conspiracy. We have the law to 
redress all social differences, and if social differences have been 
adjusted without appeal to law, so much the better. The outside 
public has no right to interfere; and he who, in spite of the 
adjustment, does interfere is a meddler, to describe whom em- 
phatically we may in vain search the pages of the most compre- 
hensive etymological dictionary—at least (Heaven be thanked !) of 
the English language. 
“ Volte che son le fila in su la rota, 
La gid la vita umana arriva al fine.” 

The vital thread is ‘spun rapidly enough ; and it is our bounden 
duty to be charitable to one another. Of all abominable things 
the raking up of the private affairs of our fellow-creatures is the 
most abominable; and when that is effected through the medium 
of the press it makes one regret that writing and reading, much 
more printing, were ever invented. We are none of us—even 
the author of the document about which we write (no offence we 
hope !)—absolutely perfect. 

——0——_ 

THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 

We are informed that a new Italian Opera Company has been formed, 
including artists of European celebrity, with an orchestra and chorus 
chiefly selected from the disbanded forces of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The season will commence on Monday, May 8rd, at the ‘Theatre Royal 
Lyceum, which has been secured for a period of six years; and the 
répertoire will include a number of operas as yet unknown in this 
country. The season will extend to August, and six representations 
weekly will be given. On two evenings in each week the performances 
will commence at eight instead of half-past eight o’clock ; and on those 
evenings the regulations as to full dress will be suspended. ‘The prices 
will be extremely moderate, 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


“ When, nearly a quarter of a century ago ”—says a writer, who has 
evidently been behind the scenes—“ Costa, with Grisi and Mario, 
seceded from Her Majesty’s Theatre, it was said at the time, with 
reference to a pending religious difficulty, that Costa was Gorham, and 
Lumley the Bishop of Exeter. The disestablishment, however, took 

and, contrary to the old maxim, the house divided against itself 
stood in its two divisions and flourished. It is now attempted to 
bring together again the whole operatic talent of the Italian stage. 
But the house shows manifest disinclination to be united against itself. 
The two conductors refuse to be one. Mr. Costa declines an engage- 
ment on what he alleges to be terms which he cannot accept, and now 
the sweet voice of Mdlle. Nilsson is the first to be heard in unac- 
customed notes of discord.” 

We subjoin a correspondence which announces the loss to the united 
management of one of their most attractive prime donne, It may well 
take two managers to attempt to keep such a team in hand. The 
difficulties of conducting one troupe should warn men who are about to 
attempt conjointly to manage two. Mr. Costa’s loss may fairly be said 
to be irreparable. He was the greatest chief of the orchestra, and it is 
quite possible that Mdlle. Nilsson’s secession may be the commence- 
ment of a new disunion, and a war as fierce as that waged between 
Federals and Confederates. Here are the letters :— 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

S1r,—It is with surprise that I to-day see my name advertised in the 
prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. With the kindness 
you have always shown me since I first had the honour of appearing before an 
English public, I venture to hope that you will allow me to explain why I 
cannot, in justice to myself, form one of the troupe this season, and kindly 
give insertion to this and the accompanying letter, as it is due to the public, 
who have always received me with such generous favour, that the facts should 
be made known. My engagement with Mr. Mapleson was exclusively for Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and exclusively with Mr. Mapleson as director. I declined 
Mr. Mapleson’s proposition to sing at Covent Garden except on certain condi- 
tions, to which he did not formerly object. Those conditions have been at 
the last moment rejected by the actual director of Covent Garden. No 
alternative is thus left me.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obliged 
servant, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

Paris, March 19, 1869. 

(Copy.) “ Paris, March 18, 1869. 

_ “Dear Sir,—The editor of the opera Hamlet informs me that the negotia- 
tions for securing that opera have been broken off in consequence of difficulties 
arising from your present combinations. Is it not hard that an artist should 
be subjected to the control of a direction to whom it is now sought to transfer 
her against her will, and in defiance of an express en ent? This justi- 
fies the precautions I took to limit my engagement to Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and against a transfer to another director. 

“ You cannot fail to appreciate the difficulties arising from the shortness 
of a London season and the numerous artists composing your troupe, some of 
whom have claims to parts specified in my engagement, and which, without 
sufficient precautions, must lead to a confusion to which I have a strong objec- 
tion to be a party, and, anxious as I have shown myself to aid you, 1 cannot 
consent to a departure from the letter and spirit of the engagement except on 
the reasonable conditions to which formerly you did not object. Your associé, 
however, appears to be of a contrary opinion, and I can well understand how 
very difficult it would be for you to gainsay what he decides. -I must con- 
clude, therefore, by informing you that, as you have placed it out of your 
power to fulfil our engagement, you will be pleased to consider it now as 
annulled.—I have the honour to be, etc., 

“ (Signed) CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
‘James Henry Mapleson, Esq., 1, Patt Mall, London.” 


—o—— 


NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The Messiah was given in Exeter Hall on Monday evening by the 
above society, the principal vocalists being Miss Arabella Smyth, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lander. Mr. Sims Reeves, whose 
Appearance was the signal for long, loud, and continued applause, proved 
by his singing that he had quite recovered from his indisposition, the 
recitatives and airs being declaimed and sung by him in a manner 
worthy, but difficult, of imitation. “Thy rebuke” and “ Behold and 
see” were given with fervent expression, and “Thou shalt break them ” 
excited the audience to the most noisy enthusiasm. Miss Arabella 
Smyth sang with taste, and Miss Palmer was not a whit behind 
her. Mr. Lander, the bass, had not apparently fathomed the meaning 
of either words or music. The chorus, having no organ to guide and 
support them, did not sing with that finish which we are accustomed 
to expect from the National Choral Society. The solos however, 
amply compensated for all shortcomings. 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 

Sme,—Allow me to explain through your columns how two errors 
appeared in a letter of mine which was published in the last number of 
The Broadway Magazine. I wrote in a hurry, beginning with the 
intention of signing the name of our firm. As I proceeded, however, 
I changed my intention, and made what I believed to be the only 
necessary alteration. The press copy is before me, with the correction 
as plain as possible. The editor of The Broadway, nevertheless, in 
spite of my correction, printed the word as originally written, as also 
another which I had neglected to alter, but which he must have 
known perfectly well was not intended to remain as it stood.—Your 
obedient servant, Joun Boosry. 

[Mr. John Boosey need scarcely have taken the pains to explain 
so trifling a matter. Those who have read his contributions 
to this journal are perfectly aware of his literary ability.— 

—O—— 
A RUSSIAN COMPOSER ON MADAME PATTI. 

The following is extracted from an article of nine columns 
dedicated, in the Journal de St. Petersbourg, by the Russian 
composer, M. Seroff, to Madame Adelina Patti :— 

“ With Adelina Patti we find ourselves upon completely different 
ground—upon that of ‘virtuosity par excellence,’ We have lire, in 
the first place, an exceptionable and unrivalled voice—intonation juste 
@ toute épreuve, an admirable method, and miracles without number of 
agility and wonderful feats of mechanical skill.—This is not, perhaps, 
the result of any great application on her part; it is the result of 2 
happy and most peculiar organization—it is the natural singing of 
a bird created to sing—it is (to borrow the expression of a European 

per) ‘the unconscious virtuosity of instinct; it is a saucy self-willed 
spirit which laughs at difficulties of execution, and rushes recklessly 
into all those mad pranks which we forgive in children whom we love, 
and whom we somewhat spoil.’ The first time you hear her, you are 
astonished, you are dazzled by the vocal pyrotechnic display ; the 
flute-like or flageolet-like arabesques in the highest register possible 
for a human voice (going up to the high F) are something so strikin 
—and, then, suddenly forming such a contrast with them, the fall 
sonorous phrases of a mellow voice in the lowest notes of a genuine 
soprano, A moment afterwards you find yourself under the spell of a 
magistral, perfect style of execution. The maestria of ‘simple’ sing- 
ing cannot go further than in the airs of Zerlina, as sung by Madame 
Patti.’ 

—— Qe 


NOVEL CHURCH MUSIC. 
(From the “ New York Sun”) 

It is not often that the heavy tragedy business of a hard-shell Church of 
any denomination gets relieved of a ray of sunshine or a dash of comedy. 
The geod people sit there, swaying themselves incontinently to and fro in 
their velvet seats over the preacher’s pictures of the lost and the damned, and 
purring complacently over their conviction that they are the saints, and that 
no invisible fire was ever yet kindled that could burn them. 

But interludes occur sometimes, and episodes are graciously permitted to be 
enacted, even in the most doleful places of torment and tragic repletion. 
Accordingly, it happened on Sunday, in a church on 110th Street, that 
William Turnbull and Nicholas McNulty flung various speech-crackers into 
the midst of the congregation by telling the preacher, when he affirmed s 
great truth, that he certainly lied ; and by asking him, when he vociferated 
that “Satan was a roaring lion "—“ How he cummed to know it?” Finally, 
when the reverend gentleman was in the height of his tragic passion, and 
while he was blowing Zion’s trumpet with a power of wind equal to that of 
the jolly instruments which blew down the walls of Jericho, one of them did 
comically and imitatively take from his waistcoat pocket a penny trumpet 
made of tin, and applying it to his lips, blow blasts both loud and shrill. 

The discordance was so triumphant that it suddenly woke up Officer Abbott 
of the Twenty-third Precinct, who had been heard just before outrageously 
snoring, and he, without more ado, seized upon the two low comedians, and 
carried them off to limbo; and though, on Monday morning, when brought 
before Justice Connolly, they protested it was a mere act of human charity to 
the congregation, the Justice couldn’t see it, and held them to bail in 800 


dels. each. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Dusiin.—Reporting a concert given on the 15th inst. by the Philhar- 
harmonic Society, the Hvening Mail says :— 

“ Among the numerous concerts which have attracted and distracted 
the attention of the musical public this season, the Philharmonic of 
last Monday was one of the worthiest. It was not only gratifying, but 
likewise instructive. We shall first notice the singing of the Dublin 
Glee and Madrigal Union, which is now so near perfection that to say 
a little more delicacy and more earnest attention to minute lights and 
shades are wanting, may appear hypercritical. Yet this is all it lacks, 
and we will venture to say that it is not inferior to the singing of any 
party in the United Kingdom. Nothing could be more charming than 
their singing of Dr. Stewart’s beautiful glee, ‘ The song of the fairies ;’ 
and the second part on the words, ‘ There’s a smile on the vine-clad 
shore,’ was particularly remarkable for its delicacy of delivery. 
A fine glee by Goss was given by the same party, added to by Miss 
Fennell ; anda neatly-written and melodious quartet by G. W. Torrance, 
‘Charm me asleep,’ was likewise rendered by them with great felicity. 
Miss Fanny Holland, who possesses a rich and well-cultivated voice, 
was the principal solo singer. She gave Beethoven’s ‘ Ah qual furor’ 
with much earnestness, and in Ganz’s song, ‘ Since yesterday,’ she also 
displayed feeling, combined with no ordinary skill. Miss Fanny Gervas 
Rubini has appeared here before as a pianoforte player, but on this 
occasion she not only played but sung, exhibiting gifts of a high order 
in both capacities. Her playing of Mendelssohn’s well-known concerto 
in G minor showed that she possesses delicacy of touch, power, and 
precision ; yet, in the andante, although rendered with great care, 
there waas a want of that peculiar accentuation which the theme 
demands. With this exception, the concerto was very well given. 
The talented young lady also played a prelude by Bach, and the 
Andante and Rondo Cappricioso by Mendelssohn. In the latter she 
was particularly felicitous. Then she sang the ‘ Jewel song,’ ‘O quel 
quanti gioie!’ so happily, and with such tone and finish, as to bring 
down an encore—the only one of the evening—to which she replied by 
singing, with much charm of manner, ‘Ma sieti bello,’ by Gordigiani. 
While commending Miss Fennell’s singing of ‘Oh! would I were a 
village girl,’ we cannot do the same for the composition, which is 
heavy and ineffective. We shall now turn to the symphony, Schumann’s 
No, 2, given for the first time here. There has been so much contro- 
versy about the merits of this musician that we feel reluctant to offer 
an opinion. In closing, we must congratulate Mr. Bussell on the 
improvement of the band under his direction, as on Monday evening it 
was up to the mark in all that it undertook.” 


Liverroot.—The Mercury says :— 

‘“‘ What was called the ‘28th open rehearsal’ of the Societa Armo- 
nica took place at the Institute, on Saturday, in presence of a large 
audience. There wereonly nine items on the programme; but there wasa 
greater portion of high-class works than are usually to be found at more 

retentious concerts. The ‘rehearsal’ opened with an overture by 
hnbert, in theItalian style (first performance in Liverpool). Romberg’s 
cantata, The Transient and the Eternal, must have been new to many, 
and proved a source of delight to all who heard it. The concerted and 
choral numbers were sung with good effect, although there was an 
occasional want of precision and overbalancing of some of the voices. 
The accompaniments, quaint and captivating, were admirably rendered 
by the amateurs who formed the orchestra. Mozart's symphony in D, 
and the same composer’s adagio for two violins, viola, bass, and horn, 
were equally well played, the latter narrowly escaping an encore. Be- 
sides singing with his usually matured style in the cantata, Mr. T. J. 
Hughes gave Callcott’s ‘The last man’ with artistic expression and 
power. Rossini’s two airs, ‘O Patria’ and Una voce,’ the former given 
by Miss F, Armstrong and the latter by Miss Monkhouse, were 
delivered with so much success as to secure a hearty encore in each 
case. Mr. Lawson made an efficient and trustworthy leader, and Mr. 
Armstrong conducted with great skill.” 


Eprvsurca.—From a long account in the Scotsman (March 18) of the 
late recent University Amateur Concert we abridge as follows :— 

“ The annual concert of the University Musical Society took place 
last night in the Music Hall. The orchestra, under the conduct of 
Mr. Hamilton, numbered about forty-five performers, with Mr. 
Mackenzie for leader, and a few other professionals ; but the main body 
were amateurs. It may seem rather ambitious in an amateur orchestra 
to attempt a symphony of Beethoven ; the symphony in C is, however, 
the easiest of performance of all Beethoven’s nine, All circumstances 
considered, the style in which it was played did great credit to the 
band; we had not only general precision, but a degree of light and 
shade and expression beyond what we were prepared to expect. In 
the Martha and Barbiere overtures, particularly the former, which had 
the compliment of an encore, we had also a very fair measure of 





precision, and a promise of something better, provided the amateurs 
persevere and do not rest satisfied with their present attainments. 
Without flattering the instrumentalists of last night, we think we may 
now look forward with something like hope to their reaching the 
standard of twenty years back, when, under the conduct of the late M. 
Drechsler, we had a series of creditable orchestral concerts every season. 
They have in Mr. Hamilton an excellent conductor, and we would 
strongly inculcate on the amateurs the necessity for their not merely 
attending the rehearsals with oy geal but practising their parts at 
home. The choristers, ninety in number, showed themselves in a 
praiseworthy state of efficiency. The chorus from Antigone went well ; 
and better still the vintage chorus from Loreley, which is a novelty 
here. Both choruses were accompanied by the orchestra. The song 
composed by Professor Oakeley is a lively composition, with pleasing 
harmony. Instead of being sung in its harmonized form by the whole 
chorus, its verses were given alternately in unison by the whole voices, 
and in harmony by a select number of them, the composer playing the 
accompaniment on the organ, Of the three part-songs by De Call, 
Lorenz, and Storr, the favourite unquestionably was ‘ Banish, oh 
maiden,’ which had a warm encore.” 


CaRMARTHEN.—We read in the Carmarthen Journal :— 

“A concert of vocal music was held in the ‘l'emperance Hall on 
Friday, for the benefit of Miss Scantlebury and Miss M, Thomas, two 
young ladies residing in the town, and for Mesers. E. Griffiths, D. 
Andrews, and J. Griffiths, three artisans belonging to the Dockyard, 
upon which occasion the building was well filled with a highly re- 
spectable audience. The programme was much too lengthy, and this, 
coupled with some encores that ensued, made the entertainment rather 
monotonous. The performers were the ladies and gentlemen already 
named, Miss Jones, of Haverfordwest, and Mr. Budge, the accompani- 
ments being exceedingly well played on the pianoforte by Miss Ribbon 
Davies, who was engaged for the occasion. ‘I'he part-singing was very 


good, but some of the songs were not so well rendered.” 





AmsTeRDAM.—The German operatic company have produced Herr 
Max Bruch’s Loreley, but it was coldly received.—Haydn’s Seasons is 
announced for the 17th April, in the Crystal Palace, by the Society 
for the Promotion of Music. 

Wanrsaw.—The Italian operatic season has been very brilliant, Mdile. 
Artdt being the principal attraction. She has ap in M. Gounod’s 
Faust, Un Ballo in Maschera, Guglielmo Tell, L’Ebrea, and Fra 
Diavolo. The last opera in which she sang was La Sonnambula. Her 
admirers presented her with a valuable bracelet adorned with brilliants. 
Gli Ugonotti and Romeo et Juliette are in rehearsal. Malle, Artét sus- 
tains the part of Juliette in M. Gounod’s work. 


BrussELs.—'l'he business at the Théatre de la Monnaie has been far 
from good lately, but great re! a are founded upon Malle, Patti, who 
is to appear on her way back from Russia, Madame Miolan, also, is 
expected, unless she should resolve on increasing the heavy damages to 
which she has already been condemned for not appearing at the stipu- 
lated date. Poor Madame Miolan! It was rather hard to punish her so 
severely for not wishing to visit a capital ravaged by typhoid fever, 
and that, too, of a kind peculiarly fatal to women. Zn attendant the 
arrival of these two stars, the manager treats the public to a little of all 
sorts. Among the operas given, within a short period, have been 
Romeo et Juliette, Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable, Le Pré aux Clercs, 
and Guillaume Tell. At the last Concert-Populaire, Madame Norman- 
Neruda achieved a great success. It appears that this is not the 
first time the fair violonist has “come, and played, and conquered,” 
at Brussels. The bills of twenty years ago contain the name of 
Wilhelmine Neruda as that of an “infant prodigy.” According to the 
Guide Musical, this lady is not so very Swedish as she has been repre- 
sented. She was born at Brinn, in Moravia, in the month of March, 
1839. She was not much more than four years of age when she began 
studying the violin under her father. She evinced such talent for the 
instrument that her vocation was quickly decided. She was sent to 
Vienna for better instruction, and, a twelvemonth afterwards, per- 
formed in public. In 1847, the Neruda family, consisting of herself, 
an elder sister, who played the piano, and a young brother, a violon- 
cellist, undertook their first artistic tour through Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland. The following year they visited England, and, the year 
after that, Russia. Here the little violoncellist died, but was soon 
replaced by another brother. The juvenile orchestra was, also, 
strengthened by the addition of a younger sister to whom was 
entrusted the second violin. From that period up to 1861, the family 
returned every year to Russia, always meeting with an enthusiastic 
reception. In the year 1861, just mentioned, they made their first 
trip to Sweden, where Mdlle. Neruda was betrothed to M. Norman, 
whom she married a short time subsequently. In 1867, Madame 
Neruda first appeared in Paris, 
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THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


To Jephtha and Elijah succeeded the Messiah, which was given, on 
Tuesday night, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, with the pitch again 
lowered to the so-called Diapason Normal. Mr. Sims Reeves sang, and 
sang manapatponetly, Se companions being Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 


ton, Misses Annie inclair and Julia Elton, Messrs. Lewis Thomas and 
Winn. St. James’s Hall was crowded. For the next performance the 


Creation is selected. 
——)——— 


THE WELSH HARP. 


The letter of Mr. Brinley Richards published in our last week’s 
impression has not been without effect. One of the most influential 
papers in Wales—the Carnarvon Herald, has thought fit to make it the 
text of a leader, from which we take the following remarks :— 


“ Tt is needless for us now to seek to discover why, with the clinging to 
their nationality, and their pride in the days of old, which exist in the minds 
of our countrymen, and which in the present instance would apparently be 
seconded by their innate love of music, the harp should have so lost in popular 
favour, as well as in courtly and aristocratic patronage, but we would desire 
to remind onr readers of the rich associations which should give to it claims 
upon our honour and support, so long as we hold to one shred of our 
nationality: when Welshmen shall be content to completely merge their 
individuality in the matter of fact monotony of modern existence, then, and 
then only should they be satisfied to allow their own national instrument to 
fall into a dishonourable desuetude, and the art of waking its music to be lost. 
Going back to the early days of British history, we there find the harp and its 
minstrel occupying an important place among our primitive institutions. The 
latter belonged to the mystic order of Druids, and accordingly enjoyed the 
privileges and high esteem popularly accorded, even by uncivilized nations 
to their priests, poets, and philosophers. Later in history he was the honoured 
companion of the Welsh princes, and still more recently, like the Border Bards, 


** He poured to lord and lady gay, 
The unpremeditated lay. 


With the joys and sorrows of our ancestors, their social gatherings, and their 
battle fields, the harp is closely connected. It was the vehicle of popular 
teaching ; it was as it were the pen of the poet-historian, and its voice drew 
the people together for purposes of national festivity and national defence; 
now producing the softer humanizing sentiments that bind man to man, and 
anon striking into each breast that fire of nationality, that indomitable courage 
which was the only palladium of national existence in those days of aggression 
and robbery. With such ahistory, we ask, should our Welsh harp be 
allowed only a place among the curiosities of the antiquarian or the treasures 
of the virtuoso? In our opinion, certainly not; and now, that Mr. 
Brinley Richards has called attention to the subject we trust a suc- 
cessful effort will be made to reinstate the tripple-stringed harp in its 
rightful place. We are glad to find that the appeal has already 
found an echo, and while the remarks of Mr. Ellis Roberts in our 
present issue prove that one, at least, among modern Welsh minstrels remains 
faithful to the ancient instrument, and would willingly wake again its silent 
chords, if he could but find appreciative listeners, we hope they will also do 
something towards accomplishing the object in view. Mr. Roberts implies 
that the decline in popularity of the Welsh harp is its want of body of sound, 
which renders it unsuitable for these days of monster meetings. There is, 
doubtless, some truth in this, but we cannot see that this circumstance should 
effect the harp’s real status as a national and domestic instrument. A greater, 
though scarcely similar complaint, might, we think, be lodged against the bag- 
pipes, but this has not shaken its hold upon the affections of the Scotch; and 
when, as Mr. Brinley Richards states, we have the authority of Handel for 
accrediting the Welsh harp with merits of sweetness and effects peculiarly its 
own, we think modern musicians and critics may well institute an inquiry as 
¢° Whether they have done wisely in entirely relegating it to the past days of 
patdism. Nor was Handel's admiration merely theoretic; it was excited 
py the skilful performance of George II.’s Welsh harper, Powell, on whose 
account the great composer introduced harp passages into several of his 
ot atorios. 








Fiorence.—JI Conte Ory has been highly successful at the Pergola. 
The principal parts were sustained by Signora Camilla de Maésen, 
Biancolini, and Signor Montanaro. The dignity of the two ladies 
necessitated it appears the interpolation of two pieces in the score. 
Signora Biancolini introduced in the first act an air from J Cavaleri di 
Valenza, by Palini, and therefore, Signora de Maésen introduced the 
principal air from Zelmira in the second. Fancy Mr. Phelps declaiming 
a speech from Virginius in the dagger scene of Macbeth, and Mr. Dillon 
adorning the part of Macduff with a long tirade from Cato!—At the 
Pergola, the opera of Jidegonda, by Signor, or, rather Sénor, Morales, 
has been favourably received. It had been previously produced in 
Mexico, from which country Signor, or, rather Bénor, Morales came to 
Italy, for the purpose of pursuing his musical studies. 











WAIFS. 


At the Crystal Palace Concert of to-day, the Ninth Symphony of 
Schubert and Mendelssohn’s D minor Concerto, to be played by 
Madame Arabella Goddard, are in the programme. F 


Herr Wilhelmj played at the last Concert Populaire. 
Herr Joachim left London for Berlin on Wednesday morning. 


Hector Berlioz has left all his manuscripts to the Conservatoire of 
aris. 


Miss Laura Harris is engaged for a series of performances at 
Bordeaux. 


M. Victor Massé has finished his new opera, Paul et Virginie. Re- 
joice, ye Philistines ! 

Rossini’s famous syringe, presented to him by Ivanhoff, fetched 
276 francs at the recent sale, 


Mr. Gustave Doré has only one picture for the Paris Exhibition. 
The subject is “‘ Rossini on his Death-bed.” 


Malle. Ilma de Murska took her leave of the Parisians on Saturday 
last as Marta in Flotow’s well-known opera. 


The season of French plays will commence on the 26th of April, 
with George Sand’s comedy, Le Marquis de Villemar. 


M. Vieuxtemps will shortly arrive in London, and be heard, it is 
hoped, at one or both of our Philharmonic Societies. 


Felicién David is likely to succeed the late M. Berlioz as librarian 
to the Conservatoire, and in the chair of the Institute. 


The Court Journal suggests that “the musical pitch” of railway 
whistles should be lowered. [A marvellous bit of humour !] 


Herr Raymond Dreyschock, professor of the violin at the Leipsic 
} os pena and one of the directors of the Gewandhaus, is just 
ead. 

Madame Marie Sass will leave Paris at the end of the month for a 
tour in Belgium and Italy, She is engaged to sing at Baden in 
September. 


M. Francois Wartel, at one time Mdlle, Nilsson’s singing master 
(and also Madame Trebelli’s), has been made a member of the Stock- 
holm Royal Academy. 


Signor Naudin goes to Cairo for five months and 125,000 francs, It 
is to be hoped that the amateurs of Egypt may have reason to be 
satisfied with their bargain. 


The grand organ of the Trinity church, Paris, was inau nrated on 
Tuesday week, when six distinguished organists were heard. We are 
glad not to have heard them all. 


After the second performance of Vert- Vert M. Offenbach complimented 
the artists and thanked them. They all met at supper after the third 
performance. We hope the supper was not inferior to the music. 


Abbé Liszt id scoring for orchestra an opera by Madame Pauline 
Viardot called Le Dernier des Sorciers. The work will be produced at 
Weimar on the Grand-Duke’s birthday. What a birthday present! 


A correspondent from Paris informs us that Mdlle, Tietjens and 
Mr. Mapleson are in the French capital, and that Mr. Augustus Harris 
has also been there. [Mr. Harris has returned to London.—A. 8. 8.) 


His Highness the Prince Hassen Pacha and suite, accompanied by 
Colonel Gamble, honoured the Royal Christy Minstrels on Tuesday 
evening with their presence at the St. George’s Theatre, Regent 
Street. 

The Constitutionnel announces that among Rossini’s manuscripts has 
been discovered a fantasia upon themes from the Africaine, entitled 
« Douces Réminiscences offertes 4 mon ami Carafa pour le nouvel an 
1866 ( Africaine).” 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their thirty-seventh annual 
Passion-week performance of the Messiah on Wednesday evening. 
The principal vocalists were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli. 

Madame Willy de Rothschild has sent a splendid medallion to 
Malle. Nilsson, and an album of her musical compositions, which the 
Swedish diva is very fond of. In the centre of the jewel isa night- 
ingale, and below, in brilliant gems, the name of Christine Nilsson. 


Rienzi is being vigorously rehearsed at the Lyrique. On dit that 
both players and singers are enthusiastic about the opera. Nevertheless, 
Rienzi is equivalent to about this :—Supposing a drop of the essence of 
Meyerbeer thrown into the Thames from Putney Bridge, and a pint 
of water taken up at London Bridge, that would about represent Rienzi 


compared with the Huguenots. 
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The Rossini sale has closed. The last day was fertile in incidents. 
Thus a gentleman who had purchased a watch, believing it to be gold, 
brought it back because it was copper; while, on the other hand, an 
article was sold for copper which was gold. [This last, of course, was 
not brought back.] 


Somuwnat Pensitve.—There are three kinds of pens sold by a cele- 
brated Edinburgh firm, under the names of the Waverley pen, Owl pen, 
and the Pickwick pen. Now, whatever may be the case with regard to 
the middle one, the other two are, doubtless, unrivalled, for what can 
equal the pens of Scott and Dickens ?—Judy. 


A new amateur dramatic club, entitled “ The Harley,” has just been 
started for the performance of light dramatic pieces and operas. Its 
locale will be the Beethoven Roome, Harley Street, where a most ele- 
a little theatre for private amateur performances has been contrived 

y Mr. O’Connor, of the Haymarket, and his assistants. 


Every journal—says L’ Art Musical—has given an account of the 
obsequies of Hector Berlioz, but not one has stated that when the organ 
began the septet from Les Troyens, it was interrupted and cut short by 
a fanfare from brass instruments, Instead of the music of Berlioz we 
had to hear a funeral march composed by an intimate friend. 


A despatch sent to the Gaulois from its correspondent at St. Peters- 
burgh, conveys that Madame Patti was suddenly taken ill during 
the performance of Don Pasquale at the opera. The wording leaves a 
wide field open for comment and uncertainty, it runs thus ;:—* Patti ill. 
Not finished Don Pasquale. Emotion of the public extreme. Kept at 
St. Petersburgh. Better to-day.” 


On Friday week a slight accident took place after the scene of the 
Walpurgis Nacht at the Grand Opera. Just when the Nubian slaveg, 
open their golden censors and spread clouds of perfume, a terrible sme: 
of sulphur and matches pervaded the house, and it was discovered to 
proceed from the incense. A chemical powder had been given to the 
figurantes by mistake, of which the effect was somewhat too, suggestive 
of brimstone and lucifer. 


“In our yesterday’s notice of Mr. Leslie’s concert”—says the Daily 
Telegraph, “‘ we inadvertently omitted to mention Mr. Edward Murray, 
who made his first appearance in public since his return from Italy. 
It is only justice to record that Mr. Murray’s début was completely 
successful. He sang M. Gounod’s Nazareth with so much expression 
as to warrant the presumption that he will attain a high position among 
English baritones. Mr. Murray was loudly recalled and well deserved 
the compliment.” 


M. W. Whitney (bass), who was noticed in Watson’s Art Journal as 
having made a great success in the Festival Concerts at Boston, in 
May last, has been studying in Italy for several months, Our con- 
temporary says:— He is now on his way home, but will sing in 
London and Liverpool in oratorio previous to his return to the United 
States. His numerous friends will be gratified to learn that he is 
recognized as a first-class artist by such gentlemen as Mr. Jules Bene- 
dict, under whose direction he expects to appear in Judas Maccabaus.” 

The Norfolk Chronicle says:-- 

“We have been led to inquire how many of our old Cathedral choristers, 
under Dr. Buck, have taken degrees at Oxford or Cambridge. We learn that 
five have been elected, three have taken Doctors’ degrees, and two are 
Bachelors in Music. With the exveption of Dr. Dixon (who was a profes- 
sional pupil of his brother, Mr. Wm. Dixon, also a former chorister, who is 
now retired from his professional labours, and come to reside amongst his 
fellows citizens), all have been educated under Dr. Buck.” 


Letters and papers from Bologna state that Signor Vera’s new opera 
has been given with a success not witnessed for many years, 
The very fastidious public of Bologna recalled the composer sixteen 
times, and at the conclusion of the duet, in the second act, between 
Madame Vera-Lorini (sister to the composer, who sustained the 
principal part) and Signor Cotogni, there was an interruption of five 
minutes in consequence of the enthusiasm of the public. The title of 
the opera is Valeria. ‘ue libretto by Signor Ghislanzoni; the singers, 
— Vera-Lorinl and Spitzer, Signori Vicentelli, Cotogni, and 

osta. 


The Choir max me remarks upon ‘‘Concert-room Pests” which 
we are quite dispy,ed to endorse ;— 

“ Concert-room pests are apparently inextinguishable. Every effort has been 
made to put an end to their troublesome interruptions, but, like the heads of 
the mythological monster, they continually crop up again. As fast as their 
exits are prevented in one place, they make them in another, and the five 
minutes interval allowed between the penultimate and the last piece at the 
Monday Popular Concerts has proved almost ineffective, for the vulgarity and 
want of arose on the part of the ‘pests’ renders them insensible to such 
gentle biog , and they now walk out during the final quartet. At the Crystal 








Palace the attendants in the concert-room set a still worse example by convers- 
ing in an audible voice during the performances—an insult to art which we 
are sure would not be tolerated by Mr. G. Grove or Mr. Bowley, if it were 
noticed. If people who attend concerts do not care to listen to the music, 
they should at any rate have the decency to consider the feelings of those who 
do, and if the nuisance is continued it will be a matter of necessity for the 
more quietly disposed members of the audience to adopt what the Bishop of 
Oxford declares is not a human utterance, and ‘sibillate’ until the offenders 
resume their seats, and cease to chatter.” 


M. Jules Janin devotes his last fewilleton in the Journal des Débate 
to Berlioz, who was many years musical critic of that journal. 
Berlioz’s articles were usually signed “ X. X. X.” (like beer of treble 
strength), and in one unfortunate article bearing that signature, pub- 
lished thirty-six years ago, Hérold’s Pré auz Clercs was violently 
attacked. Of course, every one thought that Berlioz had written the 
notice of the new work, and many will think still that Berlioz 
“inspired” it. This, however, ie what M. Janin has to say on 
the matter :—‘ It was not Berlioz; it was another—an ignorant youn 
man, with no doubts on any snbject at that time who, in a wretch 
feuilleton, abused Hérold’s masterpiece. He will repent it all his life. 
The name of this ignorant young man—I am ashamed to say it, but 
it must be confessed—was Jules Janin.” In the same feutlleton M. Janin 
tells a capital story of Liszt, who, together with Rubini, gave a concert 
in a large provincial town to which only fifty D prinpoe came—forty-nine 
gentlemen and one lady. The audience did not seem to think much 
of Liszt’s playing, so the great pianist at the end of a piece said he 
would offer them no more music, but that he invited them to supper 
instead. The invitation, after a few moments’ hesitation, was accepted 
and Liszt had to pay 1,200 francs for his joke. M. Janin wisely 
observes that Liszt should have given another concert the night 
afterwards, when, in the hope of getting supper, as many thousands 
would have attended. ; 


The great concentration of musical talent promised at the o is 
not, it seems, to be carried out in all its completeness. Malle. Nilsson 
has intimated to Mr. Mapleson that she considers her engagement with 
him annulled, in consequence of certain conditions not having been 
complied with. It is incidentally mentioned in the letter that the 
negociations with the owner of the copyright of Hamlet have also been 
broken off; but, in any case, it could hardly have been produced 
without the original and admirable Ophelia. The members of the 
Royal Italian Opera orchestra seceding, in consequence, it is said, of 
Mr. Costa’s being no longer musical director, are M. Sainton (princi 
violin and deputy-conductor), Mr. Dando (principal violin, reading 
from the desk of M. Sainton), Mr. Willy (principal second violins), 
Mr. Lazarus (first clarinet), and Mr. Weist Hill, one of the ablest 
performers in the rank of first violins. Mr. Smythson, chorus-master, 
and Signor Li Calsi, “ répetiteur,” we are informed, have also resigned. 
Signor Arditi’s associate as conductor (the “Signor ——” referred to 
in the prospectus) is, according to general report, Signor Vianesi, from 
St. Petersburg, who will be remembered as some years past conductor 
of a series of operatic performances at St. James’s Theatre. Signor 
Bevignani has also been named, but in either case we are forced to the 
reflection that, hitherto, Signor Arditi at Her Majesty’s Theatre, like 
Mr. Costa at the — Italian Opera, has reigned supreme and alone 
in his department. Whether the division of responaibulity is calculated 
for good, or the contrary, remains to be seen. 


Under the heading “Events of the Week,” Watsen’s Art Journal 
says :— 

‘The most notable event which has transpired in the musical world for 
some weeks past is the brief return of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg to the 
operatic stage, previous to her return to Europe. It flattered the fashionable 
world, and attracted one or two brilliant audiences, and the fair cantatrice 
gained a world of applause and flattering encomiums. But even her return 
cannot galvanize the Italian Opera into vivid existence; its torpidity, for the 
present time at least, seems chronic, and only a thorough cleaning out of the 
old material, and antiquated machinery, will revive the lost public interest in its 
affairs. As usual, there is pretty loud talk of the wonderful things to be done in 
the ensuing Fall Season. The present report is, that the whole of Mapleson’s 
Italian Opera company is to be bodily transported from London to the 
Academy, New York, to give us a taste of what a perfect Italian company is 
like. We shall believe that there is some foundation to this report when we 
hear that the wealthy and [fashionable people have subscribed a hundred 
thousand dollars for boxes for the season. Only upon some such intee 
will Mapleson bring his artists across the Atlantic. It might pay then, but 
even with such a guarantee, the expenses would be so heavy that to meet them 
the prices would have to be placed at so high a figure, that the risk would be 
enormous. The other telegraphic rumour, that Mr. Tayleure, the agent of Mr. 
James Fiske jun., has made a contract with Mdlle. Nilsson to sing in America 
one hundred and forty nights, for one thousand dollars in gold per night, also 
needs confirmation. The statements of previous em ents for a lon 
period of time, made months ago, are at ce with the above report, 
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can only be confirmed by an official announcement. Mdlle. Nilsson would 
undoubtedly create a furore in this country, and her engagement might be 
made a profitable speculation, if other expenses were kept down to the lowest 
possible figure.” 

Our contemporary further states :— 

“ Parepa-Rosa is credibly asserted to have abandoned concert-giving, because 
she is too ill to proceed with that work, and will remain quiet until next fall, 
when she will come out with a grandly-appointed English opera enterprise, in 
which the principals, beside herself, will be the best that money can procure 
from merry England. Whether this sweeping on dit includes Sims Reeves 
for primo tenore we cannot learn. Parepa will need some great attraction, 
like Reeves, to combat successfully with two first-class opera bouffe com- 
panies, and the grand Italian Opera combination promised for next autumn.” 


A Manchester paper writing about the recent performance of Handel’s 
Jephtha, at the Manchester Free Trade Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Hallé, speaks as follows of Mr. Sims Reeves :— 

‘The entrance of Mr. Sims Reeves was the signal for loud and continuous 
applause. In addition to the pleasure due to the realization of hopes, after a 
certain amount of doubt, and to the recognition of the immense talent of a 
great artist, this ovation was surely a testimony of sympathy with an old 
friend in the annoyances and disappointments he is known to have experienced 
during his recent painful and distressing attack of illness. To few audiences 
in England has Mr. Reeves sung with greater pleasure to himself, and with 
greater confidence in their ability to appreciate him, than those of Manchester, 
and it must be not a little pleasant to him to know that in this musical city, 
where he has been so long known, we resent with indignation the cruel and 
slanderous reports which attribute to his too frequent inability to fulfil his 
engagements a reckless disregard for his own interests, and a suicidal want of 
consideration for the goodwill of the public. Mr. Reeves has, indeed, ever 
been most conscientious in his desire to retain the goodwill and admiration of 
his friends, and the special efforts he made to be present last night, after 
more than a fortnight's severe illness, are only in keeping with his constant 
wish to deserve his acknowledged position as the most popular singer of the 
day. It is impossible to render adequate justice to the merits of his singing 
in Jephtha. The oftener it is heard the more unapproachably superb it 
appears. Reserving himself for the exciting and exacting music in the second 
part, Mr. Reeves omitted a considerable portion of the air, ‘His mighty arm,’ 
which, however, he delivered with the old vigour and fire ; but his grandest suc- 
eess was in the music which illustrates the grief and despair of the broken- 
hearted father. ‘Open thy marble jaws, O tomb!’ was almost tragic in its 

intensity ; in the recitative, ‘Deeper and deeper still,’ anguish and pathos 
were never more feelingly pourtrayed—the tenderness and love of the father— 
the horror at her approaching fate, and and the devotion of the sincere wor- 
shipper, were most truthfully contrasted—in a style, indeed, to be equalled by 
no living singer. How touchingly Mr. Reeves sings ‘ Waft her, angels,’ we 
have known in Manchester more than twenty years, never did he sing it with 
deeper feeling than last night.” 

Another Manchester paper writes in no less laudatory terms :— 

“ The solo parts were capitally sustained, the part of Jephtha being allotted 
to Mr. Sims Reeves, the only living effective representative of the character. 
Indeed this oratorio, without Mr. Reeves, would be like Hamlet with the part 
of the Prince of Denmark omitted. It is but right that the musical public of 
Manchester should be made aware of the great efforts which Mr. Reeveshad made 
that he might be able to sing last night. Since the performance of this work 
in London—nearly three weeks ago—he has not been able, on account of the 
state of his throat, to sing anywhere; and a very large pecuniary loss has 
been the result, But that the public might not be disappointed, ‘Mr. Reeves 
left London on Tuesday, slept at Birmingham that evening, and in Manchester 
on Wednesday, his sole object being to avoid the exposure which must have 
resulted from a journey yesterday. He was received as a Manchester audience 
always receives Mr. Reeves, but we are sure that had these circumstances been 
generally known in the hall, his friends—and the whole public are among the 
number—would have given a special recognition to the magnificent singing 
to which they listened last evening. Never has the great tenor given more 
delight than by his marvellous rendering of this great part. Jephtha, more 
than any other of the oratorios, is, at least so far as the principal character is 
concerned, a drama rather than a poem; and Mr. Reeves recognized the fact 
by a greater introduction of the dramatic element in his style of performance. 

Thus the charaeter receives an individuality which somewhat throws into the 
background the other principal characters.” 





| Mavenoz.—Efforts had long been made to establish Symphony 
Concerts in this town, but they all failed until Herr Lux took the 
matter up. This gentleman exerted himself with such good will 
and resolution, that he effected what .had hitherto been deemed 
an impossibility ; he succeeded in procuring sufficient subscribers for a 
series of such’ concerts, The first concert took place on the 17th 
February, and the second, on the 4th of March. Both reflected great 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Hopper & SLtoventow.— The Cong tional Psalmist " (Second it 
by the Rev, Henry Allon. _ a. Sine 


A dbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and — the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persianl, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 


No Voealist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Furrant, at his resid , 32, Gl 
Hyde Park W. 
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Just Published, 


“SPARKLING HY ES,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready, 


THE WIFE ADVERTISEMENT GALOP, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By CAPTAIN COLOMB, 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“OH! BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE. 


Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“WATTIN G,” 
SONG. 
The words by 8S. C. SOUTHAM. * 
The Music posed and dedicated to Miss Maria WaiTeHovse by 
J. B, BOUCHER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 
“LES CLOCHBETTHS,” 


IMPROMPTU BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par R. HOFFMAN. 
Price 4s, 
London’: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW MARCH. 
- NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
DEDICATED TO THE KiNG oF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. Solo, and 4s. 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 
by Ksiaur Summers; Music by WiueLm Koss. Sung with great success 
by Signor Fou, and always encored, Price 4s. 























credit on Herr Lux, who has conferred a real benefit on his fellow 
wosmen, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 
DEDICATED TO MISS HARRIET JANE ADDISON, 


“SPIRITS OF THE SEA,” 
SONG. 
Words by EDWARD J. WRIGHT. 
Music by JULIA ADDISON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW TRIO. 
“THE SUNBEAM,’ 


TRIO FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, AND CONTRALTO, 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 38, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) SMITH. 


THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 








London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 





NEW SONG, 
“GO, WHISPERING BREEZE,” 


SONG. 
The Poetry by CHARLES J. ROWE. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


A : 
“LE REVE ENCHANTE,’ 
MORCEAU DE SALON POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 
.1, “FAREWELL FOR EVER” (‘ Fahrwohl auf immerdar"—E. Geibel). 
2. “FIDELITY " (‘Ich bleibe treu"—C. Herlassohn), 
. 3. “PARTED” (‘Scheiden, Leiden "—E. Geibel). 
. “THE REQUEST ” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Ktisse Gieb”—E, Geibel). 
. “THE VICTORY OF SPRING ” (* Und als ich aufstand Frith am Tag”— 
E. Geibel). 
No, 6. “ EVENING Sounps ” (“Ich liebe dich "—K, Beck), 
Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s, 


“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 











NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART. 
“FLY LIKE A BIRD.” 


The Poetry by F, ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG. 
“THE SAVOYARD'S RETURN,’ 


SONG. 
The Words by H. KIRKE WHITE. 
© Sung with great success at the Concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Composed by JOHN JACKSON, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
wel d into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical World, 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 
(WITH ITALIAN WORDS), 
Melodia .. ss ee 06 











“SENZA TE.” 
“LA NATALE” ee aa <a - mA “e Pr 
“INNO ALLA NOTTE” es Be €. ée oe ee 
“ APRILE.” Melodia se eo oe o oo ee es 
“ ALL' USIGNUOLO.” Melodia 5 oe ee ee ee 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia ae rc es es oe se 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have ict: received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of “ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 





THREE SACRED SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
No, l. “ FAITH.” 
No. 2. ‘THE CHAPEL.” 
No. 3. ‘VALE OF THE CROSS.” 


Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





MRS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW SONG, 


66 
MARY, MARY, BEREFT OF THEE.” 
The Poetry by G. WHYTE MELVILLE, Ese. 
Dedicated to Miss Ew1nc Curwey. 

The Music by Mrs. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
Composer of “ The Rainbow,” “ I Never can Forget Thee,” “Sweet Days so Calm 
and Bright,” etc., etc. 

Price 3s. 

London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW NOCTURNE BY GOUNOD. 
“SOUVENANCE,” Nocturne pour Piano -t oo ° 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW WALTZ BY GOUNOD. 
“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano .. ee 
Ditto, as a Piano Duet .. ee oe oe we * oe 
(Edition de Choudens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W 
“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 
GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison. & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


. Price 6s, 0d, 
» 7, 6d, 








PLAYED BY MR. CHARLES HALLE AT HIS RECITALS. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT’S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


EDITED AND FINGERED BY 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
In Two Books, price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Norg.—These fine compositions being almost unknown, it is a high gratification to 
the Editor to introduce them to the English public. By the one of succession in 
which they are now printed, the whole can be played as a Suite, 
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TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCOESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








Grand Valse ese eee eee eee 

(Played at the Crystal Palace ona ‘at the principal santie yd 
with immense success, ) 

Second Valse. Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 

Pas de Charge. Morgeaude Salon .. ... ue 

Il tramonte del Sole - ws 3 

Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 

Un Sogno d’Amore. Nocturne 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Daneitetion Variée 

Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne eee 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves me 

Mergellina, Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance... 

Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 

La Gaite, Scherzo Sid cba 

The Fairy’s Reverie ... —-. ee 

La Mandoline, Etude Cobhabbilion 

Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 

Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). 1st Set 

9/8 Waltz -. hes be 

Non e ver. “Brilliantly Transcribed 

Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 

Une Perle, Moreau de Salon ... ae 


- § 
» 4 
» 4 
if 
Bags 
ae 
oa 
5 
4 
» 4 
- 4 
ot 
i 
4 
- 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 





Grand Valse. Arranged as a Duet 

Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets 

Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano & quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duet ... 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Tornera. Romanza oe eae 

Ma cosa vuoi da me, Canzonetta ... 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cartorra on 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas ... 

Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 

Il farfallone, Sung by Signor even 

Non e ver (Romanza), Sung by Signori iieneee.: e iia 
VOGLIA . is 

Non torno (Remenat), Sung ty Signori Pinal: e tine 
VOGLIA ... “ ee 

Lo scapato. ve by Mr. ae 


on 











LONDON : 


on 


oooo eoeooeecrooocoooooooocooocooooccoceo 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





METZLER & GOS PUBLICATION. 
“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XIV., VOL. 4, FOR MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Song, “In the Wilderness” .. «+» Henry Smart. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “ The Harp of David ”... Immanuel Liebich, 
3. Song, “ Lord, help us” «+ o« o Hlizabeth Philp, 
4. Hymn for Easter G. A. Macfarren, 
5. Sunday Evenings at Qeiementes (No. 13) E. F. Rimbault, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 











NOTICE.—Vols. I., II., and III. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 


KUHE’S 
TWELVE PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


“IN THR 


FORM OF EXERCISES. 








The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fitted o the Exercise which it is intended to illustrate, 


1, Romance from Mehul’s “ Joseph,” 
EXErcIsE ON THE TREMOLANDO. 
2. *I'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
Exercise on Repeatrep Nores, 
38. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
EXERCISE ON THE Sraccaro. 
4, Oft in the Stilly Night, 
Exercise ON THE LEGaTo. 
5. Robin Adair, 
EXERrcIsE ON THE SHAKE. 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
Exercise on Grace Norss, 


_ 7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
ExercisE oN ScALzs. 


8. Casta Diva, 
EXERCISE ON THE CANTABILE. 


9. The Russian Hymn, 


Exercise on Reversep Posrrions. 


10. Chorus from “Tl Flauto Magico,” 
Exercise on THIRDS. 


11. Ah! che la Morte, 
Exercis£ oN ARPEGGIOS. 


12. Charlie is my Darling, 


Exercise oN OCTAVES. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 














METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 


EM IIR IES ts POTEET 8 
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ROSSINI'S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The Small Vocal Score of the above work is now ready, 
Price 15s. 


Or printed on Superfine Paper, with Portrait, Autograph Letter, and 
Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, price 25s. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, 








NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


sinc ceo nari 


8 A SERIES OF 


20 SONGS BY FRANZ SCHUBERT, 
PAIR MAID OF THE MILL 


The German Words by Muller, English Translation by 
Clarina Macfarren, 




















PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St, 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., ann F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


ob aka a 


Old English Ditties. 


Just Published, 
PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 
Cease your Funning, 
Sweet Nelly. 
John Dory. 
The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 











Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs, 
Friar of Orders Grey, 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled. 








Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPEHLILA & CO. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





NEW SACRED WORKS 


ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 





SING, 0 HEAVENS. 


ANTHEM FOR OHRISTMAS., 
Price 8s.; Parts, ls. 





| WILL WORSHIP TOWARD THY 
HOLY TEMPLE. 


ANTHEM FOR FESTIVALS. 
Price 3s.; Parts, ls. 





"| SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN 
TO-NIGHT, 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, by BEN JONSON, 
Price ls. 





“A HYMN OF THE HOME-LAND, 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 
Price 1s. 





“REJOICE IN THE LORD. 


ANTHEM. 
Price Is. 





* Cheap editions of these, for Choirs, 3d. each, 





LONDON : 
"|BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








sD. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Consolation in Sorrow. Elégie ... eee oxo 4 0 
Paraphrase de Concert... eee eee te 4 O|} Pas de Sabots. Morceau caractéristique 7 46 
Féte Cham pétre. Morceau brillant wo = ove «= wwe & © | Sous la Fem@tre. Serenade. 2. i; 40 
La Favorita. Fantaisie brillante sur Opéra de Donizetti ... 4 0{ Valse de Fascination a 40 
Eventide. Andante... oe oe oe 4 OQ} Maypole Dance 40 
Happy Memories. MorceaudeSalon .. .. ... 4 O}| Chant des Oiseaux eet as 40 
Com’ ® gentil. Fantaisie-étude on the melody from Don Pas- Oberon. Grand Fantasia on Weber's Opera 40 
quale ; for the left hand only ... ai itt des «+» 4 O} The Fairy Queen, Galop de Concert 40 
Evening Rest. Berceuse_... ose see ++  « 4 O| Féte Hongroise. Mazurka . ‘hi 40 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Paraphrase 4 O| Pritre des Pélérins. Tableau Musical er 
Bright Hours. Caprice ae ave fis 4 O/| Don Giovanni. Fantasia on Mozart's Opera sk 
Sleigh Bells. A Canadian Reminiscence... 4 O| Réve Angélique. Berceuse ... i i 
The Cloister. Meditation... sie : 4 0} The Spinning Wheel. Spinnlied ... 4&6 
Troisitme Tarentelle é 4 O| Marche des Tambours. Morceau Militaire vite © 
Evening Shadows, Reverie we oe eee -» & 0} Golden Bells. Caprice de Concert an ae 
Lucrezia Borgia. Fantaisie de concert sur Opéra de Doni- Une Nuit Etoilée. Serenade ay er 
er ee a4 asi ie ssa eve ae -» & QO} Pas Redoublé. Morceau Brillant én tikes ww 4 0 
Sylvan Scenes. Characteristic piece... —«. 4 O| Martha. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera... ... nn & OO 
Eloquence. Melody ... eee - & O| Les Huguenots, Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera ... 4 O 
Memories of Home. Romance eee eee eee - & O| La Harpe Eolienne. Morceau de Salon ‘ aad w & 6 
L’Arc~en-ciel. Morceau Elégant ... eee cee - & O| Le Jet d’Eau. Morceau brillant... ae 7 o 4 0 
Fra Diavolo. Fantaisie brillante sur l’Opéra d’Auber 4 0} Morning Dewdrops, Ditto... a pis ae Poe E 
Guillaume Tell. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera ee «« & O| Fairy Whispers. Nocturne ... ~ & © 
Etude de Concert... eee ove ove ee -- & O| Deuxiéme Tarentelle aa poe a £ ne '4°O 
L’Ange du Foyer (The Angel of Home). Mélodie variée 4 ©] Gaieté de Coeur. Grand Brilliant Waltz  ... ade « 40 
Réminiscence de Bruges (Le Carillon). Esquisse 4 O| Rippling Waves. Characteristic Piece . Re 
The Storm at Sea. A Musical Picture... ste - & O| Une nuit a@Eté, Ditto ‘he ‘is va wa Ze 
Norma. Fantaisie sur Opéra de Bellini cis . 4 O| Feu de Joie. Morceau de Salon pire on one a 
The Austrian Hymn. (Haydn). Fantaisie - 4 OQ} Une Perle de Varsovie. Polonaise a aay -- 4 O 
Harmonies du Soir. Morceau Elégant ... ais -» 4 Q| L’Oiseau de Paradis. Morceau de Salon ... ne « £0 
Orphée aux Enfers, Grand Fantasia on Offenbach’s popu- Chanson Russe. Romance ... eas ine iid wo 40 
lar Operetta i ot ae ae eee «« & O| Fandango. Morceau caractéristique ... pr 40 
Orphée aux Enfers. Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Ope- Masaniello. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s Opera ae 
ree: ess ee “~ ins we bas ose .» & ©| Danse Napolitaine. Morceau de Concert we «=e, HO 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Paraphrase .» 6 O,; Pas Redoublé. Morceau brillant... ae a coms 
The Fairy Queen. Galop de Concert se = * ee 5 OQ} Martha. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera ... wa « 6 O 
Norma. Grand Fantasia on Bellini’s Opera... a .- 6 QO] Les Huguenots. Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer's Opera 6 O 
Orphée aux Enfers. Grand Fantasia on Offenbach’s popu- La Harpe Kolienne. Morceau de Salon , Bae 
lar Operetta... se - wn we oat .» 6 O| Le jet d’Eau. Morceau brillant eto jae aia «2 
Valse de Fascination Fe a re . 5 O|} Morning Dewdrops. Ditto seat Gas . oO 
Maypole Dance nae a ia po -- 5 O| Gaieté de Coeur. Grand brilliant Waltz 5 0 
Don Giovanni. Fantasia on Mozart's Opera - 6 O| L’Oiseau de Paradis. Morceau de Salon ... ie wo § © 
Marche des Tambours, Morceau Militaire ... 5 O| Masaniello. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s Opera ea 
Golden Bells Caprice de Concert... a7 de .» 5 O| Danse Napolitaine. Morceau de Concert... « 8 O 
Une nuit Etoilée. Serenade .., Sas oe . .«» 5 O|Arditi’s Kellogg Valse = nn eas id « 6 OC 





From “THE QUEEN,” April 6th. 

The rapidity with which this gentleman has succeeded in making a reputation is one of the most remarkable circumstances in 
the annals of musical publication, and one, as far we know, without any precedent. Seven years ago, or thereabouts, Mr. Sydney 
Smith produced his first piece, ‘La Harpe Eolienne,” a piece that had the frequent advantage of the author’s own brilliant 
yerformance at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, and thenceforward, that which was certainly anything but a name in musical 
circles before, became at once famous, This popularity has gone on increasing, until the name of Sydney Smith has become a 
synonym for success; and we verily believe a far larger proportion of the civilized community associate with it the idea of brilliant 
pianoforte music than recal by it the works and deeds of the worthy divine and the doughty hero who were likewise so distin- 
japon Weare at no loss to account for this success, and, what is more, we are quite disposed to regard it as entirely merited. 
ia se . place, a pleasing and healthy vein of melody is to be found in almost everything Mr. Smith brings before the public; 
ne be es like a musician, and, moreover, added to a capital knowledge of the instrument for which he writes, aud its capabilities, 
pi pape — and fancy in his passages, and thus ensures the best possible effect. Indeed, it may be said that no music of its 
th of so broad, and, shall we add, modern a character. We are ourselves quite satisfied that his success is not a mere thing of 

€ moment, but that it will prove as lasting as it is well deserved. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


HE Directors of the Royal Italian Opera and of Her Majesty’s Theatre have the honour to announce that the Opera 


Season of 1869 will commence (at the first-named Theatre) 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, MARCH 30th. 





The Directors respectfully submit the following arrangements for the Season, which will be adhered to as nearly as circumstances will permit :— 
ENGAGEMENTS— 


Madame ADELINA PATTI, Mdlle. VANZIN1, Mdlle. LOCATELLI, 
Mdlle. GROSSI, Madame TAGLIAFICO, and Mdlle. PAULINE LUCCA. 
ALSO, 

Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, Mdlle. ILMA DI MURSKA, Malle. SINICO, 
Mdlle, SCALCHI, Mdlie. BAUERMEISTER, Mdlle. TIETJENS. 

Signor MONGINI, 

Signor CORSI (of the Theatre St. Carlo, Lisbon, Milan, ete.—his first appearance), 
Signor NAUDIN, Signor CHELLI, Signor BULTERINI, 

Signor MARINO, and Signor TAMBERLIK (his first appearance these four years). 
Signor GRAZIANI, Signor BAGAGIOLO. Signor COTOGNI, 

Signor TAGLIAFICO, Signor CIAMPI, Mr. LYALL, Signor FALLAR, 
Signor POLONINI, Signor FOLI, Signor CAMPI, and Mr. SANTLEY., 

Conpvctors—Signor ARDITI, and Signor 
Principal Danseuses— 
Mdlle. DOR, and Mdlle. BOSE (her first appearance in England), 





Signor BEVIGNANI, 
Mr. CARRODUS., 
Mr. F. GODFREY. 
Signor SANTI, 


Maestro al Pianoforte 
Leader ot the Orchestra . 
Leader of the Military Ban 
Chorus Master 


one oe o 


d (Coldstream) 


one one oo ove oe 


Organist im wh te Oe Se Sa ee ee = et aan, 
Iie ignor LAGO and 
Suggeritori ... one ove na one eve one **? Signor RIALP. 


Maitre de Ballet «. Mons. DESPLACES, 


The Appointments by 0 ase ee awe ae,S sees, Mt, LABHART, 
Machinist ... see ose ons aos ove one «. Mr. Hi. SLOMAN, 
THE ORCHESTRA OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE CHORUS Selected from that of Her Masesty'’s THEATRE, and from that of the 
Roya. ITaLtan OPERA. 
Srace Manacer.—Mr. A. HARRIS. 
Artistes Costumiers— 
Madame VALLET, Monsicur HENNIER (of Paris), Mr. COOMBS, Mrs, JAMES, 
and Miss SMITH. 





The Repertoire is now by far the most extensive of any Theatre in Europe, and consists of 48 Operas. 





Daring the Season, the following Operas will, among others of the Répértoire, be performed :— 


L’Etoile du Nord.—(For the first time these three years.) Peter the Great, 
Mr. Santley ‘his first appearance in that character); Danilowitz, Signor Naudin; 
Gritzenko, Signor Ciampi; Prascovia, Mdlle, Sinicu; aud Catcrina, Madame Adelina 
Patti (her fourth appearance in that character). 

Le Prophete.—Jean of Leyden, Signor Mongini (his first appearance in that 
character in England) ; Count Oberthal, Signor Foti; Jonas, Signor Chelli; Mathi- 
sen, Signor Polonini; Zacharia, Signor Bagagiolo; Bertha, Malle. Sinico; and 
Fides, Mdlle. Tietjens (her first appearance in that character). 

Otello.—Otello, Signor Tamberlik (his first appearance these four years); Iago, 
Signor Graziani; and Desdemon?, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson (her first appearance in 
that character). 

La Figlia del Reggimento.—Toni, Signor Chelli; Sulpizio, Signor Ciampi; 
and Maria, Madame Adelina Patti. 

Le Domino Noir.—; Wili be produced soon after the arrival of Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca.) Orazio, Signor Naudin; Giuliano, Signor Chelli; Gil Persz, Signor 
Ciampi; Lord Elfort, Signor Tagliafico; Brigida, Mdlle. Sinico; and Angela, 
Malle, Pauline Lucca (her first appearance in that character), 

Linda di Chamouni.—Carlo, Signor Naudin; Antonio, Mr, Santley; Pre- 
fetto, Signor Bagagiolo; Marchesi, Signor Ciampi; Pieretto, Mdlle. Scalchi; and 
Linda, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, 

I Puritani.—Elvira, Madame Adelina Patti (her first appearance in that 
character in England); Riccardo, Signor Graziani; Giorgiv, Signor Bagagiolo; and 
Arturo, Signor Corsi. 

Lucia di Lammermoor.—The character of Lucia by Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson, Mdlle. [ima de Murska, and Madame Adelina Patti. 

Fidelio.—Florestano, Signor Bulterini; Don Pizarro, Mr. Santley ; Rocco, 
Signor Foli; Marcellina, Mdlle. Sinico ; and Fidelio, Mdlle. Tietjens. 

L’ Africaine.—Selika, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca; Inez, Mdlle. Sinica; Nelusko, 
Signor Graziani; Don Pedro, Signor Bagagiolo; Don Diego, Signor Foli; and 
Vasco di Gama, Signor Naudin. 

Guglielmo Tell.—Aroldo, Signor Tamberlik and Signor Mongini (his first 
appearance in that character) ; Un Pescatore, Signor Corsi; Guglielmo Tell, Signor 
Graziani; Gessler, Signor Foli; Walter, Signor Bagagiolo; Eduige, Mdlle, Scalchi; 
and Matilde. Mdlle. Christine Nilsson (her first appearance in that character). 

Rigoletto.—Ii Duca, Signor Mongini; Rigoletto, Mr. Santley; Sparafucile, 
Signor Foli; Maddalena, Mdlle. Scalchi; and Gilda, by Mdlle. Vanzini and Mdlle. 
Iima de Murska, 











Il Barbiere di Siviglia.—Rosina, Madame Adelina Patti; Figaro, Signor 

Getege 5 Bartolo, Signor Ciampi; Basilio, Signor Fuli; and Almaviva, Signor 
Orsi, 

La Traviata.—Alfredo, Signor Mongini; Germont, Signor Graziani; and 
Violetta, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 

Don Carlos.—Princess d’Eboli, Mdlle. Tietjens; Elizabctta di Valois, Mdlle. 
Vanzini; Rodrigo, Signor Graziani; Grande Inquisitore, Signor Bagagiolo; and 
Don Carlos, Signor Naudia. 

Roberto Il Diaviolo.—Alice, Melle. Tietjens; Isahella, Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska; Bertram, Signor Bagagiolo ; and Robert, Signor Naudin. 

Fra Diavolo.—dZerlina, Mdile. Pauline Lucca; Lady Koburg, Malle. Sinico; 
Beppo, Signor Tagliafico ; Giacomo, Signor Foli; Lord Koburg, Signor Ciampi; 
and Fra Diavolo, Signor Naudin, * 

Les Huguenots.—Raoul, Signor Mongini; De Nevers, Signor Cotogni; St. 
Bris, Mr. Santley; Marcel, Signor Bagagiolo; Urbano, Malle. Vanzivi; Margherita, 
Mdlle, Ilma di Murska; and Valentina, by Mdlle. Pauline Lucca and Malle. Tietjens, 
_ Il Fiauto Magico, — Tamino, Signor Bulterini; Papageno, Mr. Santley ; 
Sarastro, Signor Foli; Regina Della Notte, Mdlle. I!ma de Murska; and Pamina, 
Mdile. Tietjens. 

Il Don Giovanni. — Zerlina, Madame Adelina Patti; and Donna Anna, 
Maile. Tietjens; etc., ete. . 

La Favorita.—Ferdinando, Signor Mongini ; Alfonso, Signor Graziani; Baldas- 
sare, Signor Bagagiolo; and Leonora, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. 

Faust e Margherita, — Faust, Signor Mongini; Valentino, Mr. Santley ; 
Metistofele, Signor Graziani (his firstappearance in that character) ; and Margherita, 
by Madame Adelina Patti, Malle. Pauline Lucca, and Mdlle, Christine Nilsson. 

Le Nozze di Figaro.—Susannah, Madame Adelina Patti (her first appear- 
Tistjon that character); Cherubino, Mdlle, Pauline Lucca; and La Contessa, Mdlle, 

etjens, 





Negotiations are in progress for the Performance, for the First Time in England, of 
AMBKOISE THOMAS's Celebrated Opera, 
HAMLET, 
Lately produced with the greatest success at the Académie Imperiale, at Paris. 
The Character of Ophelia by Mdlle, Curistixg NILsson. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF FORTY NIGHTS. 


But as there will (after the first week) be regularly FOUR NIGHTS in each week—viz., MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, Subscribers will, by 
making known their wishes at the commencement of the Season, have the choice of selecting either Two of the Four Nights, Subscribers of last Season are also respectfully 
requested, if they wish to retain their Boxes or Stalls, to notify the same at once to Mr. Epwarp HALL, at the Box Office. 








TERMS. 
(Being the same as in former seasons.) 
Boxes on the Second Tier s....+.+++.+. (for Four Persons)... +109 Guineas. Boxes on the Pit Tier .ssscccccsssseeeee( for Four Persons 220 Guineas. 
Ditto First Tier... soe, (ittO) 000. 00200 gy Orchestra Stalls ( ) (each) % , 
Ditto Grand Tier (ditto) a Amphitheatre Stalls, First and Second Row wuscccccrrseeeee (ditto) 18 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


Application for Boxes and Stalls to be made to Mr. Epwarp HAtt, at th D i ; 
Majeatt's Thastre, Hhepmarket. , at the Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre; or to Mr. NuGenr, at the Box Office of Her 
ry Also of Mr. Mircuett, Mr. Busp, Messrs. Lacon & OLuiER, Messrs. CuAppeLL, Bond Street; Messrs. Locn & Hapwin (late Mr. 


Messrs. LEADER & WanGe, Opera Colonnade; Mr. A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and of Messrs, Keira, Prowse, & Co., 48, 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, March 1869. 


Sams’s) Library, St. James's Street; 
Cheapside, 








Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex. 


Printec by Hexpgrson, Rar, and Fenrox, at No. 23, Berners Street, 
P the Office, 244, Regent Street.—, , March 27, 1869, 


ublished by Wiiu1am Duncay Davison at 





